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ESTABLISHED JUNE 22, 1822. 


CELUM, NON iso a 1 MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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~ ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
Publish 
I. 
THE MILITARY HISTORY 
or 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 
From April, 1861, to April, 1865, 
Br Apam Bapgau, 


Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the Generalin a Brevet Briga- 
dier-General United States Arm 


With Portrait and Numerous mie. 580 pages. 
Price $4 00. 
IL. 
NAPOLEON AND BLUOBER. 
An Historical Romance. 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
TRANSLATED By Francis JORDAN. 
One Volume, 8vo. Iustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


Volume L 


“In the last ch of the work the author takes us to 
France, and —— € most thrilling manner the momentous 
events that to ns first abdication. The Emperor, 
Josephine, Maria the King of Rome, of whom the author 

a of surpassing beauty ; the lead ang marshals 
TNE firot om. : the princes d generals of 
che allied flashed with — our eyes in 
a number drawn with so much skill on la 
pe ee ee Sr ie ~ bm a 
as it were, seen actors 
one of the im) and 
D. Appleton & Co. have just published new editions of the 
following Works, by the same Author; 
THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 vol.,8vo. Paper cover, $150; 
cloth, $2.00, 


NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. An Historical 


Romance. With eight Original Designs. 1 vol.,8vo. Paper 
covers, $1 50 ; cloth $2.00, 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 1 vol, S8vo. Liluctrated. 
Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper 
covers, $1.50; cloth, $2 00. 

JOSEPH IL AND HI8 COURT. 1 vol. 8vo. Paper covers, 


mm 81.50 cloth $2.00. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND RI8 COURT. 
434 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

BERLIN ANDSANS-SOUCI ; or pepoapens THE GREAT AND His 
Farexps. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol 12mo0. Cloth, $2.00 

eS THE GREAT AND HI8 FAMILY. 1 yol., 8vo. 
Lilustrated. ‘aper covers, $1.50 ; cloth, $2 

LOUIBA OF PRUSSIA - HER be 1 vol., 8vo. Ilus- 

trated. covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
as - AND CATHARINE PARR. 


Su, 
A SUGGESTIVE 
COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 
by Rev, W. H. VAN DOREN, or Cutcaco. 
2 Volumes, Crown 8vo, containing Twelve Hundred Pages. 


Price, $3 50. 

These volumes have received the warmest commendations 
from cle of every denomination in Bagune, | where —- 
have only recently appeared. They are now published,for th 
first time in this country. 

We append a few Eatravts frum the Opinions cf the Bng- 
lish Press. 


i vol, 12mo, 


tT vol., 12mo. Cloth 


To our La Home Missionaries, Scripture Readers 
and senday tehool bay ah it is an invaluable pe a —({Bap- 
ee 


‘compect, and suited to this hard-wor eC. 
[The ‘soa ee 


-. isan excellent idea, admirably worked out.—[{ Wesleyan 
mes, 
We think so favourably of this work, that we have brought it 
ae the special notice of our friends in private.—{Presbyterian 
essenger. 


This is a remarkable book, and if ever there was a multum in 
pervo it is in this Commentary.—| The Independent, London. 





NEARLY READY. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Price 25 cemts each, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORE, 
HAVE JUST READY, 
I 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL: 
Oar Lite in the Highlands. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS, from 1845 to 1861. To which are aan and 
added Extracts trom the same Journal qivieg unt 
Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in — and Ireland, 
and Yachting Excursions. Edited — Hgwps. 12mo., 
Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 

II.! 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, 
by Lieutenant-General the Hon °C. Grer. Portraits. New 
Edition. i2mo., Mofoeco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


Im. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. A History of the United Netherlands: 
from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loraror Moriey, D.C.C., Autbor of 
“ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In foe: Volumes, With 
Portraits. 8vo., Cloth, $14 00. 


IV. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Hugue 
note: the Settlements, Churches, and Industrics in England 
and Ireland. By Samvge. 8miLes, Author of “ Self-Help,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Vv. 
DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of the Gorilla 
Country. Narrated for Young People. By Paun 8. Do CuatL- 
iv, Author < hg + ip Fquatoiial Africa.” Protusely 
liluetrated. 12mo., Cloth, $1 75. 
vr. 
DUFF'S BOOK. nag mG, by L. and Double Entry. Prac- 


tieall Bane pew Fa mry anufacturers’, Private Bank- 
ers’, National bank Accounts, including all the 
late Improvements in the Bclence. With a Copious Index. 
By P. Dorr, en Merchant, Founder and Proprietor of 
Doff’s Mercantile College, Pittaburgh, F Pa. 20th Edition, En- 
larged and Revised. 8vo., Cloth, $5 


vil. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and Fairies: 8to- 
ries for Little Uhildren. By Lucy Rano. Comrort. With 
Engravings. Square 4to., Cloth, $1 00. 


via. 


LARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. - 
livered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, January 21 
to Febru ye — On the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union 
Theologi . By Aueert ;Barnes, Author of 
“ Notes on the B New ‘estament,” &c. 12mo Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1,145 = 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand References as a Dictionary of Compli- 

ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. ost 
Svo, Cloth, $3,50; Gilt Edges, $4,25. 


, x. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales [Coptes du Petit- 
Chateau). By Juan Maca, Autbor of “‘ The Servants of the 
Btomach,” &c. Translated by Many L. Booru, Translator of 
“ Martin's History of France,” *Glete a? s Fairy Book,” 
re With Engraviogs. 12mo,"Cloth, $1,75; Git Edges, 

xI. 


THREE ENGLISH STATEMEN : Pym, Cromwel mas + P. 
Course of on the Political History of By 


GOLD’ uthor of ‘‘Lectures on the Stud of History, 
So nee Cletk. 8200. “ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8vo, Paper 50 cents. 
PLATING ~ HIGH STAKES .By Anniz Tomas. gSvo, psper, 


GUILD “OouRT, A epee Story. By Gzoncs MacDona.p, 
THE! ee, BET: or, Within Six Weeks. By Emit 
THE | g HUGUENOT (OT FAMILY. By Sanat Truex. 12mo., Cloth, 
MABEL’8 PROGRESS. the Author of “ aunt M 8 
THE WATERDA N bees By the Author oot 
CARLYON'S iS YEAR "By th the Au ‘Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
sTONE EDGE Tale. 8vo, jo, Feper, 25 cents. 


Setuen, wil send the above Works 
At postage prvpaid, to any pact of the United States, on raceish 





Voc tne price, 


Gentlemen, 6 to 





ESTABLISHED Sey 1832. 
E. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 

791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busiess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 


of!” splendid selection of 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMB, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &c., 


pand to Manufaetare to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


‘TO PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC, 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 








In a Faw Waexs, 
DARCY DUNN, 


— oR 
The Haunted Church, 
* BY THE 
REY. W. T. BOONE. 


Anp in THe Covrss o8 Tae Year, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY : a Tale of 8t. Sulpic 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 
THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. . 
THE IRON RING. : 
AS GOOD AS DEAD: on, \Giory 


Biusicel Tnstrection Without Teacher. 


WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE for the Piano, Violin, Flute, 
Melodeon, Cabinet Organ, Guitar. Accordeon, Fife, Flageolet, 
and Clarionet, designed in its Lessons, Examples and Exercises 
to impart a Knowledge of playing without the aid of a teacher ; 
with selections of choice Music. Price of each book 75 cents. 
Sent post-paid. OLIVER DIT8UON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington 8t., Boston. CHAS. H. DIT8ON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE; 
A Collection of Music Adapted to the 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
By REV. W. STANTON. 


l vol. Royal 8vo., $200. Post free. 


A most charming book, with a popularity ay 
title, nearly verbatia, has’ alread y bom oon 

works of a similar character. 
be “a benefaction to the chur 


“In real excellence,” says the Churchman, “it surpasses our ex- 
pectations.” 


“ The established Fe ara and high musical attainments ot 
the author, entitle the to a much larger sbare of confidence 
than belongs to most books of this class,”"—Ch. Journal. 


The work is modeled in conformity with the Prayer Book, and 
those desirous of a new book, would do well to examine it.—“ 8. 
Churchman,” : 


Not one jot too much is claimed pan Samy Ret rey sppreciate 
of those who use it, is that it grows upon 
it most and more highly, week by week out * Geopel Mescenter 


We must acknowledge that the author = ~~ then musical 
sentiment of the church at large.—* Pro, U 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BDUOATION OF THE VOICE. 


On an improved plan, being musical instructions, exercises and 
recreations designed for the vocal culture of 
YOUTH AND ADULT®. 
By CARLO BASSINI, Da Cuneo, Italia. 
In this volume we have the fruite of mene pt experience 
of a gifted instructor. Here we have unfolded, by a consum- 
his art, the method which for so long has 


ts. it Drnene toe 
i, that he is the most successful trainer 
seen. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON;& CO., 
459 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


No. ae. Leet Hale REM rons. 


Don’t fail to try one before les 
bara a 7, ates, 9 A.M. to, 


that its 
or two other 
“Many dishope fetter the book to 
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‘THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 









RUSSIA. .......-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
SIBERIA -leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb, 12. 
JAVA.. --leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb. 19. 
Faests oe _— New York .... Wednesday, Feb. 26 


eaves New York .... Wednesday, Mar. 4. 
QosTRALaarai leaves New York .... Wednesday, Mar. 11. 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..839 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 

Payable in gold. - 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of ae will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
tates and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE TUESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
veg < —— erdocces ood $100 00 


++++105 00 Do. 
Do. = Paris..... .115 00 Do. 





eee tees eeeee 


P the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
= ‘Fares, $30, payable in currency. 
e from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
ome 410 , payable in Gold. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
“atecrage —-- rar 1 or Q town, 
"7 rom Liverpool or Queens 
how a be bought here by persons ey for their 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
S*y0k TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, CR ky QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 


PRANCE.. 
GLAND. 




















weaves —y 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 

Gooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 

ons’ fare are uns' »and the rates lower than any other line. 

urgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 

are sirena in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 

of their friends from Liverpool or Queenxtowa (ireland) for tor 
P¥ ie here in currency. 

issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 

‘able at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
pom New York we ueenstown or Liverpool— 


'N, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
. nt or Cabin pomaee apply “ the heey vy or THE Com- 
Pid and for steerage ets at the ff 
py ta ay TF Broadway. Passage Office 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


~ LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE, 

Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. ¥ 

CELLA........... Captain Gleadell, from New York, Feb. 
wM. non eocece c—_ Bulinge, ‘from New York, Feb. 15. 


from New York, Feb. 29, 
Ar ccveree Captain Dixon...from New York, Mar, 14 


The elegant British Iron Steamship CELLA, will leave Pi 
No. 3, —_ Tey’ for London direst, on Wednesday, FEB. 5 % 


Freight will be taken and through ‘Bills pot 1 Ladi 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, p—~ de kirk given, to 


For apply to ROBT. § N. uae 
For freight epply-at be South 8 = Brady P 
BOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wexiy Love oF Stmamuns To axp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, - 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOL AND LONDON by 











TAPSOCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 


OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


mi. for £1 and upwards, ae ble in an 
Wee y part of Great 


or the Continen 
aeeained Sctlowest rates. For farther ae pF a ” 
TAPSCOTT 


BROTHERS, & ©v., 
oo Sane Oe. oF 58 Setar. ¥. 


} ae FIRST 
cabinet rg and Sh. Melodeone. Par Parlor, Church, 





45 00 | Georgia + Atlantic and Gulf KR. R., Florida, to all points in the 


3. 

any ¢ m eno te to pur- ch ar capi tonem ph em 

ee part © world w e of $1. Arms 
Chickering Bt ae Bradbury's a and dike Arion pianos to let, pen the sessipt Family Arms found, 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
‘ce Screw STsamers or THs Norta German LLoyd run 
re, ‘larly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY je ong eee 
ri f Passage — From New York To B: 
slo ‘san 1 eo Cabin, $120; rere cd Cabin’ 
872; "tee eerage, $35. Yrom BREMEN to New Yore—First Ca- 
bin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 


Penese wade te +. A London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 
An experienced surgeon is ieee to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will geatendly not be delivered before goods are 
eieared at the Custom si 
tar Bpecie takentto Havre, Sootemete, and Bremen at 
lowest rates. For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


Freight at the Reduced Kates. 
THE FIRST CLASS - sa 





MONTGOMERY ........-+-++-+ perce 4% commander. 
Leaves ee. February 1, wood 

HUNTSVILLE, ........5.-0++55 Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves saTURD x, gem | = Lee cloc i. 
For freight or ving e! accom ns, app! 
to were or 38 RS LOWD: , Agent, 93 West St. 
OCTAVUS COHEN & 00., Agents, Savannah, 
Through passage tickets given over the Central R. R. of 


interior, at lower rates than any other line. 


INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 











Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most ical busi principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 





make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 


specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 


I can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


. NORTH AMERICAN 
fIBB INSURANCE COMPAX YW 
Otfice, 114 Broadway. 

. BRANCH OFFICE. 
9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 








ures Property against 
at ite vario 
us Agencies 
i JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


organization of this Company popular in their character, which orders, 


Lemos Daaeeny ‘Fire at usual rates, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Iss Losses SO tice of . COMPANY. 
Policia ented ane EE sa principal cities es in the United 


THE 


AMERICAN 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American Tes Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

* 34. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 


GREAT TEA CO. 


iy profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gicuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selvee—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wis! to join in 

a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 


our circ’ . Write the pames, kinds and amounts ona 

list, and when the club is otha send it to mrtg — 

we will ~ each party’ +8 
m them, with 

sion in in the r distribution moet what he 

and no more, The cacy on, the members 

of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to Br Post the toney-ordege, or by Exyretey aa 
on New York, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the _ the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, ir desired, vend the goods by Ex- 
press, to “* on delivery.” 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
als paper Mareh 80th.) > ‘ 


Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders "plainly, Tas Great AMERICAN Tz Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to 
Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
gritizg them pure and fresh, as ey come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
— a Soo to meet = ae of Clubs. They are 
> 6 same as ™m sell th 
by as the list of prices will show. Sted —_— 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 














PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
GREEN T noe belt 138 per Loe net 
JAPAN we. ick 8 best $1 per ib. seat us wakes 
IMPEI $1 00, s13b bat $1.25 
ENGLIBH Aa [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, S110" beat $1.20 


GU POWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFF 2e., We., 30c., 35c., 

Inge guanties of Cote, eee Boarding-house’ eg ba Rik wpeed 
large goenS ey 5” on Diowe guise in that article by using 
price of 80c. per >, and Warrant It to give perfect ‘ect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 


Oash Capital, - ------- = + + + = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, -------- eee eeeee $265,057 77 
Cu Cent rane 1, 1867,..... $766,067 77 | Teas of 


No, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, coruer Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 





tS guatea as crat aaated WEDDING CARDS, 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord St. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


_SSRAne SS gee Oe that advertise as “ ad 
BRANCHES” of 





IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOP 
S88 or 872 BROADWAY. 





——— SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


Tea Co., or use our names in full 

as they a - ——soes DEITATIONS, We Geo "tn 3 
1° au! parties to use our name—and 

ein ih cap al oie anye me 


P.8.—All towns, villages, or man 





CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. — 
Meirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to 





and ved. Crests for harness and 
arated cata mie med Ware. | Painted and engra' envelopes, Address, 


where 
number of men are - Te 
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Biterature. 


A LASTING TREASURE. 


Two youthful schoolmates, blithe and free, 
Wander’d together by the sea. 


Said one, “ My hopes are high as bes.ven ; 
To me the Future shall be given.” 


Said his companion, “ I will stand 
Among the foremost of the land. 


“ My fame shall thread the maze of men, 
And lightnings quiver from my pen.” 
They met again in fort; rs, 

And’ told their boyish Kas and fears. 


The one had set his heart on gold, 
And found it—growing frail and old. 


The other, living fuller life, 
Had fled the haunts of worldly strife, 


And fill’d his soul with purpose high, 
And wisdom of the earth and sky, 


But had not gather’d golden store, 
To scare ill-furtune from his door; 


Nothing but Courage, Hope, and Faith 
And Love, the conqueror of Death. 


The rich man, with a mournful smile, 
Said to the poor, and sigh’d the while :} 


“ Oh, friend! thou’st dream’d tby life away, 
And now that thou art old and grey, 


“ Hast not a penny for thine age, 
Or for thy ehildren’s heritage.” 


The poor man cheerily replied : 
“ What matiers? Life and joy abide. 


“ My children, sporting in the sun, 
Can do at least what I have done. 


“T’ve had my pleasure as I went, 
And known the riches of content. 


“ Thou hast thy treasures—I have mine— 
My heart my judge, men’s verdict thine. 


“ But, friend, who’st chosen other ways 
Than those I’ve trodden all my days, 


“ When comes the hour, as come it must, 
When thou shalt mingle with the dust, 


“ Whose treasures shall the best endure— 
Those of the rich man or the poor? 


“ Thine cease at portals of the grave, " 
Not even their shadow can’st thou save! 


“ Bat what I’ve won with heart endeavour . 
Is mine for ever and for ever.” 


cininlbcetiiieaasie 
AN ARTIST’S FREAK, 
AN ANECDOTE IN THE LIP® OF A GREAT MUSICIAN. 


About the close of the month of September, in the year 
1832, all the artistic world of Paris was shocked by a most 
distreseing report. From mouth to mouth, and from house 
to house, ill tidings travelle¢, and nowhere were they re- 
lated but with the profoundest . A morning paper 
announced that Nicolo Paganini, the finest violinist the 
World bad ever seen, had been taken suddenly and seri- 
ously ill at the conclusion of one of the concerts of which 
he was the brilliant star and sole attraction. ama- 
teurs and artists at first were ill-inclined to put much faith 
in the paragraph, conscling themselves with the reflection, 
that with great men such reports are frequently e - 
od, — — entire! are. VGotote y the 

Port was only too true. Paganini hac oeen “ burning 
candle at both ends.” An intermittent fever, such as Shen 
attacks overworked men with slender had 
got the great artist in its grasp, and gave occasion for se- 
rious uneasiness on the part of his medical attendants. 
Paganini, whose emaciated condition was proverbial, only 

eemed to live by mere accident, and now there was some 

anxiety lest his frail and nervous frame should give way 
— = fierce gy Re 
e doctors put ir heads together, and unanimously 
prescribed perfect rest and a wholaeome aod sirengthening 
let, 

On the following day to that on which the newspaper 

agraph appeared, Paganini was. installed as an inmate 
f a celebrated private hospital in the outskirts of Paris. 
At the time of which we are speaking this Villa Lutetia- 
ha, a8 the place was called, had a certaia tation for 
mi frequented by patients of distinction. To the prin- 
cipal house of the establishment, which was a roomy and 
most convenient one, was charming 
bg over a pleasant and 
One of the principal features of 
bee en Be bed, Miping ‘siker te NiG,ome nga 
bere as is own 

hall. Wheo md 
conversation 
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romantic avenue for those who wished to get as much 
fresh air as they could; while, of course, for those who 
enjoyed perfect quiet and a cosy perusal of the latest ro- 
mance, no better place could be found than their own pri- 
vate apartments. 

Paganini was notably a man who loved shutting himself 
pe being of a particularly nervous disposition, was 
g to get away to his own room, and to be free from 
the chattering and buzz of conversation which was of course 
inseparable the public salons. 

Bat this isolation of his was not appreciated by the major- 
ity of the They had gota great lion among them, 
and no doubt wished to make the most of him. The chari- 
table remarks made about the unfortunate fellow behind his 
back were as amusing as they were contemptible. There 
were four or five old ladies at the establishment who were 
particularly noted for picking the poor man’s character to 


eces. 

“Have you seen this great genius, my dears?” one would 
say. “Ifyou have not, | am sure it is not such a very great 
loss. Heisa perfect bear. He never takes any notice of 
anybody, or exchanges a syllable with a soul. When he doce 
appear among us he sits in the remotest corner of the room, 
or away in the most secluded part of the garden, and never 
fails to creep away if by chance any one approaches him. If 
these are manners, [ don’t thiuk-so very much of them.” 

“ Ob, but don’t you know,” another would remark, “ there’s 
@ mysterious story about hiey?. They say that he leads a most 
melancholy and distressing fi. “Some Love affair, you know, 
which no one dares allude to.” 
“Ab, but that has really nothing to do with it,” a third, 
naturally wiser and better informed than the rest would chime 
in. “ Paganiniisa miser. It’s an undoubted fact. There is 
no secret whatever about it. Don’t you remember that con- 
cert that was given the other day for the poor creatures that 
were turned out of house and home by the inundations? 
Well, he refused to have anything to do with it, and they say 
it was because he makes a rule never to play for charities. 
Not like the majority of professional people, is it? But 
after Samad look at the man’s face. What more could you 
ex M 


hese charming litt!e ebullitions of feminine caprice, based 
literally upon nothing, were duly committed to memory, and 
innocently and artlessly conveyed to the ears of Paganini. 
Who could have been hia informant? Well, we shall see 
that by-and-by. 

Paganini, notwithstanding what he heard, never in the 
slightest degree altered his mode of living at the Villa Lu- 


the trees of the avenue and in the park, content with the 
pleasure of reading and re-reading a packet of old letters, 
which packet was day by day increased. 
kind friend at least who did not forget the poor sick man. 
“With the aid of much sleep, and 
and regular life Paganini little by little gained back his health 
and strength. 
It ig not correct to assert that his life was quite a lonely 


the Villa, The artist had one friend, and one friend oaly in 
the household—Louisette. 


master, and Paganini took an extraordinary intsrest in Loui- 
sette. 


people in the Villa, and detail 
the ordinary gossip of the 
ened up Paganini’s face 
there by Louisette. 


was 


by your red eyes that you baye been etying. What has hap 
pened ?” 

“ Something dreadful, sir.” 

* Nothing 80 dreadful that it cau’t be over, k suppose.” 

“ Well, air, I con’t know ; | hardly like to——” 


te’s face. 


is the maticr with you. A love affair, L suppoer 
Louisette did not answer, She oniy biushed very deeply 
and that was quite sufficient answer for Paganini. 
“Come now, my poor child, tell me a}! about it. 
I shall be able to do something for you,” 
Louisette dried her eyes with the end of her litile apron. 


—is that it?” 
“ Poor Henri,” sighed Louisette. 
but it was not bis iault, poor boy.” 
“ How so?” 


“ Yes, sir, he has left me 


to draw for the conecription. 


“ How mach would it cost,?” 
“ Oh, ever so much this 
I Paganial get any one under fifteen hundred france.” 


fifteen hundre? francs 
we will see what can be done.” 





tears. I'll get 


Louisetie and her lover.” 


Time tioged away and winter 


w 
nie fens = rt here till the spri 
z away from here ti spriog.” 
“ Very well, hel ae said the artist, “ 





Public drawing-room ; there was the garden and 8 


tetiana. He lived entirely to himself, walked alone among 


There was one 


e benefits of this quiet 


one. There was one bright ray of sunshine which lighted 
the almost dreamy darkness of each day Paganini spent in 


“Who was Louisette?” may well be asked. The answer 
can soon be given. Louisette was a sparkling, pretty little 
dameel, fair-haired and silver-voiced, whose duty it was to at- 


tend to the patients. Paganini’s quick eye soon detected her, 
made a 8; request that Louisette might be his 
sole attendant. isette was devoted to her distinguished 


Every morning, when she arranged his breakfast, she 
amused him with her imitations of the peculiarities of various 
lo his intense satisfaction all 
lace. All the smiles which light- 
uring his banishment were flung 


One morning Louisette came in as usual, but all her gaiety 
gone. The musician, who was busy carving out # paper- 
knife from a block of ivory, saw at oace that sometbing was 


igs. 
“Why, Louisette, my child, what is the matter? I can see 


Paganini fixed his large biack eyes full upon poor Louisct- 


“Ab,” said he, without removing them, “I can guess what 


Pernaps 


“ Well, Lonigetie,” continued he, “is it the old story? 
Broken promises, faithless swain, and pretty Louisette in tears 


“ Henri has just turned twenty-one, sir, and he was obliged 
He drew an unlucky number, 
they have takcn him away, and now he is miles and miles 
from here on guard at Lille, with a musket across his shoul-| P 


, a3 there is a chance of a war. 
ini took Louisette’s band in his, and pressed it affee- 


“If that is all, Louisette,” said he, “ you may dry your 
how or other ; 


made a note on his tablets. 
This is what he wrote :—“ Remember to give a concert for 
came. 

end of November, Paganini’s doctor said to 

in y to his question as to when he might go into the 
” ho are alwa for preeents, and are seldom }i 

we have done. I can’t} dren w ame 

I suppose I must 

’ continued to live the same humdrum sort of ex. 


oe = <a 
— _— — 


istence. He mixed no more than he had evet done with the 
other inhabitants of the Villa, and Louisette’s coaversation 
was still his unly amusement. His promise to the poor girl 
in the matter of the fifteen hundred francs was still consten iy 
in his mind, snd he determined that the very first moment 
he Hans depend upon his strength, he would carry out his 
project. 

“In the course of the winter I shall be able to manage it,” 
thought he ; “ about January or February I will get them to 
advertise a concert.” 

Time wore on, and Christmas Eve came jwith its kindly 
glow of charitable thoughts and happy faces. All was much 
the same at the Villa Lutetiana. Thdeed, in some respects, 
where at such a season of the year there might well have been 
some improvement, none was at all visible. The old ladies 
gossipped as much as ever over their coffee in the drawing- 
room, and were hardly more charitable than when they were 
first introduced to us. 

In France there is a charming custom—not unlike in many 
respects to a certain old-stocking English theory—most cher- 
isbed by children, and held in great veneration by all Parisian 
families. On Christmas Eve, an old shoe—or “sabot,” as 
they call those heavy wooden clogs that the peasantry of 
France delight in—is placed in the chimney corner when 
every one retires to bed. The fancy is that when all is hushed 
and quiet for the night, some good-natured fairy comes trip- 
ping down the chimney laden with toys, bon-bons, and other 
childish delights, which are duly deposited in the wooden 
shoe, all ready to receive them. There are few French 
children who do not wake at daybreak on Ch morn- 
ing, aud scamper bare-footed into the sitting-room, to see 
what the fairies bave sent them. 
Over their breakfast on the very Christmas Eve to which 
we are now alluding, those charitabie old ladies who were so 
fond of saying spiteful things about Paganini, discussed with 
some vehemence the wooden-shoe custom, which was su 
posed to have been slightly lost sight of. They were evidently 
hatching some plot, for oS grimly to one another, 
and were noticed to leave — altogether if any one ac- 
cidentally approached their charmed coterie. 

* You are quite sure it is all arranged for this evening?” 


gaid one. 
Keep your countenance, and all will be 


“ Don’t you fear. 
right,” was the answer. 

And so the day passed quietly away, and no further allu- 
sion was made to the wooden-shoe controversy, the old maids’ 
plot, or Paganini’s whims an@ oddities. 

Alter dinner, in the evening, was sitting in a quiet 
corner of the drawing-room that loved, reading a novel 
and drinking a cup of coffee. The old maids were at their 
whist and their scandal. Suddenly was heard a n as of 
voices in dispute, outside the room, which made the old ladies 
prick up their ears, but which did not appear to have the 
slightest effect on Paganini. 

“ What can all this disturbance be about ?” asked one of the 
whist party. 

Louisetle here made her appearance, and gave an an- 
ewer. 

“ Please, ladies,” said she, “a porter has brought a large 
box, and we don’t know what to do with it.” 

* Who is it for?” 

“ The address is so badly written that none of us can tell.” 

“Then you had better bring in the box.” 

Louisette, with the assistance of apo, proceeded to do 
so. 1t was a large wooden box, secu — and on it 
was written in very “ With great 
this direction, but in much smaller letters, were the words, 
“ For M. Nicolo Pagapini.” 

** What made you say that the address was bedly written, 
Louisetie?” said a harsh-featured, wizened old lady, a martyr 
to gout and bad temper. “It is as plein as plain can be. The 
box is for our illuetcious companion.” 

Paganini still paid no attention to what was going on. He 
was intently occupied with his book, and did not heed the 
old ladics aud their tiltle-tattle. 

He started at the sound of Louisctie’s voice. 
bis side and spoke to him. 

“ Monsieur Paganini, here is a box for you.” 

“A box? What box?” 

“The box which the porter has just brought in, and which 
the ladics have been tilking about,” 

“T heard nothing. Let me see what it ie.” 

He swallowed his coffee, and went towards the porter, who 
was still standing sentioel over the treasure. 

“ Where did you bring this from?” said Paganini. 

“From the burean, sir. I know mw my neg it, except 
that it is said to have been forwarded Orleans or 
Lyons.” 

That is very strange,” said P ini; “ 1 don’t know apy 
one in either lown, bo on earth could have sent it ?” 

“ Well, that does not so very much matter, monsieur, does 
it?” said Louisette softly, “Tae box is directed to you, so I 
suppose itis yours. You will take it in, will you not?” 

“ Certainly, Loui and we will see what it contains.” 

Paganini paid the 


porter and dismissed bim. 
“ Sball I take the box up to your rooms, 


monsieur ?" said 
Louisetle, evidently in a very curious of mind, 


“No, we will open it here,” said P. 
towards the whist party, who d to be 
game, and entirely oblivious of Paganini and his box. 


The pam A nee was easier said than done, After 
the lia of the box had been wrenched off almost angrily by 
ini, there Was much to be done belore the conten 


She came to 


: 


ts 
were visible. Wadding alter wadding of hay was followed by 


der. This is grief enough for a poor gir), is it not, sir? But 

what can I do?” ee roll upon roll of paper. pa aerete“y moo covering of paper 
“Can’t you get a substitute ?” was secured by enormous seals and tricate twines of string. 
Poor Louisette smiled sadly. “ Well, whet ib & alee 8 Gua geetiog’ said one of the 
“ You are laughing at a girl,” said she. “A substi-| oltl ladies, who could not conceal impatience, 

tute! How can I afford Lm ‘There were sull more coverings to be unbound and unsealed 
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not be disappointed. I tell you, Louisette, and eveoy one 
here assembied, that not many days shall pass before this old 
wooden shoe is worth its weight in gold.” 

Paganini was strangely excited, and every one in the room 
looked at him with astonishment. They did not understand 


what he meant, but they felt somehow that he would keep| 


his word. 

Three days passed away, and Paganini never ‘appeared in 
the daytime, or took his accustomed seat in the drawing-room 
after dinner. 

Louisette was asked the reason, and her answer was that 
Paganini was not as well as usual, and was obliged to keep 
his room. Even Louisette did not know the real cause of his 
absence. She had seen him, it is true, hour after hour at work 
with knife and chisel and the sharpest instruments, and she 
had heard that at feats of dexterous carpentry the great vio- 
linist was almost without arival; but she did not know that 
by dint of patience and exquisite ingenuity, the old wooden 
8 which she had seen taken out of the box on Christmas 
Eve, was being changed into a violin which in tone and finish 
would not have discredited Amati. 

Paginini’s labour was rewarded. He gave the old shoe a 
soul, and the world was to hear the resuit. 

Very soon blue bills, placarded on the walls of the Villa 
Luteetiana, and liberally distributed all over Paris, announced 
to the world that a concert would be given ia the large saloon 
of the villaon New Year’s Eve, at which Nicolo Paganini 
would make his first appearance af er his serious indisposition. 
The popular artist promised to play ten pieces, five upon an 
ordinary violin, and five upon a wooden shoe The price of 
admission was fixed as high as twenty francs a head, but it 
was added that the proceeds would be devoted to a charitable 


papers. 
he good news of Paganinis recovery and speedy reap- 
pearance spread like wild-fire in Paris. For three months 
t hardly a soul in Paris knew what had become of the il- 
ustrious artist. Toe whole musical world indulged in trans- 
ports of joy, and it is needless t» add thata few hours after 
the announcement appeared, not a ticket for the concert was 
to be had fur love or money. Paganiai had given strict in- 
junctions that only a certiin number were to be sold. The 
jargest theatre in Paris could have been filled over and over 
again, but he had set his heart upon playing in the Villa Lu- 
teetiana. 

There was an element of what we should call “ sensation ” 
about the whule freak of the artist. A concert in an elegant 
establishment like this villa, given By one of the most distin- 
— of all artists afver a three months’ absence—variations 

ret upon a violin, and then upon a shoe—these were the items 
of gossip discussed over and over again until the long looked- 
for New Year’s Eve came at last. 

Tae carriages of all the notabilities in Paris thronged to the 
gates of the Villa Lutetiana, and amidst a hush of breathless 
excitement Paganini, violin in hand, made his appearance iu 
the room. 

There was not a trace of his recent illness left. He looked 
as youn 


world, With one bright smile at the recognition he received, and 


with but little preface, he dashed at once into a brilliant fantasia 


and, quite lost in the fury of bis art, he literally intoxicated his 
a) with his magic power. 

€ cannot improve upon that,” they said. ‘‘ He never play- 

ed better in his ie.” ” ’ . eins 

» however, for any prodigies of skill from one who 

had previously done what no liviog man had accomplished on 


the violin, the dilettanti waited in an agony of excitement for 


the variations on the “ sabot.” 


After a short interval Paganini reappeared with the trea- 


sure in his hand. A silence that was almost terrible, and 
then from the new instrument poured forth sounds so sweet 
— to draw tears from the eyes of almost every one in the 

m. 


ligence into the musical drama he was reciting. There could 
not be a doubt about its meaning. It was the return of the 
conscript. There was the roll of the drums, the excitement of 


military life, the yang of pain at the soldier leaving his com- 
panions, the loneliness of the journey, the approach to home, 
the meeting of the lovers, the tears of joy and ecstacy of indis- 


soluble happiness. 


A burst of wild applause greeted the last brilliant passage of 
Paganini’s almost superhuman effort. Again and agata did the 


Villa ring with the excited cheers of the audience. The ladies 
rays hy 

» , and seized him by the hand. 

the general excitement which was around them. 


him eo harshly. He must have a good heart.” 


Up in a corner of tie saloon, halt hidden by a curtain, stood 
She was crying as if her heart would 


a simple little girl. 
b It was Louisette. 


The drama of the conscript’s return had gone straight to her 


The concert was a magnificent success, and when it was all 


over they totalled the receipts, 
They amounted to two thousand francs. 
And then Paganini called Louisette to his side. 


“ My little iriend,” said he, “ we have been lucky enough to 
obtain five hundred francs more than was required to procure 
& substitate for Henri. Take all the money. What is over will 


do to defray Henri’s expenses on his way home.” 


Louisette could not keep back the tears of gratitude which 
came welling to hereyes. But Paganini took her kindly by 


the hand, and said— 


“You have been an affectionate and faithful little hand- 
maid to me, and you too must have your reward. 1 will give 
you something to start in life with. This old shoe—perhaps 


you will like to call it violin now—is yours; | always intended 
that it should belong to you. You can dispose of it as you 


thiok fit, and I cannot help thinking that it will realise sufficient 


to give you a handsome dowry. 
‘aganini was quite right. " A wealthy Parisian amateur 
the instrament of her, and the price he paid for it 
by oy ee francs. 
80 Louisette got back her lover from the wars through 
the instramentality of Nicolo Paganini. The kind part this 
violinist played in the matier must ever redound to bis 
advantage, however much it may be considered “ An Artist's 


——_>_ —_—___ 


ALPINE CLIMBING, 


as we need hardly say, the human mind was 
(ter darkness as to the merits of mountaineer- 
ing. Doubtless a few chamois-huaters and goatherds wan- 
dered over the slopes of the hills, aad found therein a myste- 
rious pleasure, of which they could give no clear account to 


For 
in a state of u 


again as when he had isolated himself from the 


The artist seemed to be carried away by the excite- 
ment he was causing, and put his whole soul and grand intel- 


ir bouquets at the artist’s feet, and the men rushed up 


ven the four old ladies who had composed a certain whist 
y to which allusion has before been made, could not oy 
“It is 
simply magnificent,” they said; “ we should not have jadged 
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themselves or to others. If we turn over the pages of any of 

the early works which treat of the Alps, we find in them a 

few scattered notices derived from such peasants and hunters 

who had evidently a fine natural turn for enlarging upon the 

wonders of their country to the few who would listen to 

r tales. It is enough to mention a distinguished traveller 

at .e beginning of the last century, named Scheuchzer, whose 

state of mind may be inferred from a single statement. He 

labours to prove that such a thing as dragons really exist, and 

the principal ground of his argument is the strong 4 priori 

probability that, in so savage a country as the Central Alps, 
there must be dragons. Considering that Scheuchzer lived 

at Zurich, within sight of some lofty peaks, he must have had 

a strange terror of a region at his very door, so savage, in his 

opinion, that it itcould not but produce dragons—dragons 
being the natural products of its own intrinsic ferocity. Soon 

afver Scheucbzer’s travels, the Alpine mania seems to have 
begun. Pocock and Wyndham discovered Chamouni; and 

it became the fashion, as Gibbon tells us, towards the end of 
the century, “to view the glaciers.” The great start, how- 
ever, is due to Saussure, whom all true mountaineers revere 
as the founder of their craft. The year 1786, in which the 
summit of Mont Blanc was for the first time reached by his 
guide Balmat, should be the year one in their calendar; 

and if it were marked by Saints’ days, the festivals of Saussure 
and Balmat would be the chief solemnities of the year. Al- 
thougb|Bal mat and Saussure thus climbed the highest European 
mountain, the imaginative prest’” =! the Alps was still enor- 
mous. Balmat must have been at, 't-rate mountaineer, and 
ossessed of unusual strength and toughness of constitution. 
aussure himself performed at least one feat which has 
scarcely been equalled in its way, when he lived for ten days 
on the top of the Col du Geant, appearing asa magician to 
the inhabitants of the valley below. Yet the mode in which 
Saussure and Balmat set about the ascent of Mont Blanc is 
to the system of modern travellers what the old warfare, with 
its marchings and countermarchings, and going into winter 
quarters, was to the audacious tactics of Napoleon. Asan old- 
fashioned general thought be had made a good campaign 
when he had advanced a few miles and taken a fortress or 
two in the course of the summer, so Saussure attacked Mont 
Blanc in due form, with gradual approaches and operations, 
extending over years. e threw out reconnaissances, estab- 
lished lodgments in the flanks of the mountain, and at last 
moved to the assault with an army of eighteen guides, spend- 
ing three days in reaching the summit, and returning to Cha- 
mouni on the fourth. One assault was repulsed by “ the re- 
verberation of the sun from the snow ;” after that a party o1 
men having passed all the real difficulties, shrank back trom 
the last and really easy bit of ascent ; and it was not until a 
quarter of a century alter Saussure had offered a reward for 
the discovery of a path to the summit, that the first ascent 
was actually made. Everything shows, as we have said, that 
the mountaineers of those days were as good on their legs, as 
sound in their lungs, and fully as courageous as their modern 
successors; but they could not overcome their instinctive 
dread in the presence of the Monarch of Mountains. 


mountain ascents, which lasted sixty or seventy years. Dur- 
ing that time, that is, till about 1850, there were indeed many 
ascents made without any pretence of scientific motives, and 
probably many with nothing but the pretence. The great 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland, the Jungfrau, and the 
Finster-Aarhorn, were climbed, and many ascents were made 
of Mont Blanc, chiefly, we may venture to say, “ for the fun 
of the thing.” The leaders in discoveries were, however, still 
the men of science. Towards the end of the period, especi- 
ally, Professors Agassiz, Desor, and other distinguished 
mountaineers, and our countryman, Professor 


eminent travellers, whilst their principal motive was to inves- 
tigate the theory of glaciers. During all that time, however, 
mountain ascents were becoming 
The view which was generally taken of the amusement may 


commemorated by Albert Smitb. 


of their families. 


which is balanced in doubtful equilibrium across a yawnin 
the bowels of the earth; or a bendin; 
false step—we need not finish the quotation. 
and became terribly serious as he descri 


having any feelings at all under similar 
pokes 
narrati 


in introducing what we may call the traneitional era between 
ns revealed their existence to the outer world. Of taese 


cqocured in 1856. One was the “ Wanderings in the High 
ps,” by Mr. Wills, and the title of the other was “ Where 
there's a Will tuere’s a Way; or, an Ascent of Mont Blanc 
without Guides,” by Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy. These 
two books revealed to their readers the ot @ new 
sport, whose devotees exhibited an enthusiasm unaccountable 
to or mortals. Some hints had already been given by 
Professor Forbes, whose travels in the Penuine Alps had ap- 
peared as early as 1843; bat alchouga the trae mou ntaineer- 
ing spirit is very evideat in his descriptions, it was overlaid 
by scientific disquisitions from which the moun en- 


thusiasm only crops out at intervals. Mr. Wills, howe ver, 
more unmistakably Mr, ey 4 
Wills, w 





Saussure opened what may be called the scientific era of 


wiss 
‘orbes, did a 
great deal toopen up the districts of eternal snow for less 


pular for their own sakes, 


be measured by the respect still felt for Mont Blanc. The hold 
which that noble summit retained upon the imagination is a 
kind of barometer of the height reached by the mountaineer- 
ing art, It was stil! the fashion to attack bim after the mode 
Each traveller has four 
ay and four porters; the guides went to mass and took 
eave of their relatives before the start; guns were fired at 
critical moments ; the whole tourist population turned out to 
watch the ascent; and a dinner was solemnly eaten and toasts 
duly drunk after ths adventurers bad returned to the bosom 
To bave been up Mont Blanc was a suffi- 
cient excuse for publishing a book, and the curious in such 
matters may study sundry smali publications of this kind. 
They are generally thin pamphlets with fearful illustrations. 
The party is represented at breakfast on a large block of ice, 

story, ten times told. the s 
chasm which presumably descends for hundreds of feet into ‘ried 
ladder supports the 
whole party across a tremendous gulf, into which a single 
In Albert 
Smith’s lectures, the speaker abandoned. his jokes and puns, 
the horrors of the 
floal climb, that being a matter much too serious for even a 
professional wit to touch without, as the reporters say, being 
“visibly affected.’ The modern tourist rather apologises tor 
circumstances, and 
fun at his readers at the most thrilling passages of his 
ve. 


But now a new era was approaching. The task of analy- 
sing all the causes by which it was produced must be left to 
the unfortunate being for whom so many endless puzzles are 

—the philosophical historian. The sect of musculaf 
g; it had not yet developed a dogmatic 
theory, nor appeared in the pulpit or in novels with a purpose ; 
but its future heroes were beginning to stir themselves, and 
to leaven the world imperceptibly with some portion of their 
spirit. Their energy in the mountain districts was perceptible 


the ancient and modern forms of the art. Two or three pub- ) 


we may specially mention two interesting volumes which both | rior 


many admirable descriptions of adventure, might per- 
haps Love it to be imagined by the careless reader that a love 
of scenery and a love of science were the principal motives 
which would justify mountaineering, and that no one ought 
to climb without a sketeh-book ora barometer. His rivals 
put the matter in a clearer light by their book, and still more 
by the adventures that it recorded. They had shown that 
the ambition of getling up hills, the excitement of encoun- 
tering danger in the Alps, and the interest of skilfully sur- 
mounting difficulties, were a sufficient inducement in them- 
selves. Incidentally, perhaps, they might open a path for 
scientific observers ; more certainly they themselves enjoyed, 
and taught others to enjoy, the scenery of the remote moan- 
tain labyrinths ; but they aiso made it distinctly understood, 
—for the first time quite distinctly understood,—that moun- 
taineering, whatever its otber merits, was a sport to be put 
beside rowing, cricket, and the other time-honoured sports of 
Englishmen. Both of the gentlemen named were well-known 
oarsmen on the Cam, and they carried the energetic spirit 
cultivated in boat-racing into a different kind of athletic exer- 
cise. Whilst they were the esoteric prophets of the new creed, 
whose followers had not yet organised themselvcs into a dis- 
tinct sect, Albert Smith was preaching to the populace. The - 
more energetic devotees looked with a certain contempt upon 
a man who could not but confess that he had been dragged 
t the summit in a semi-conscious condition, and who profes- 
red his intention of never repeating his rash experiment. The 
impartial historian must admit that the singular euccess of his 
lectures did much to attract popular notice to a pursuit in 
which he was certainly not a practical performer. 
Meanwhile the small band oi true zealots had done much 
towards lowering the terrors of the high summits. They had 
thoroughly humbled the highest mountain in the Alps. 1t was 
their professed intention to break down the old Chamouni 
system. They endeavoured to prove thatthe elaborate appa- 
ratus of guides and porters was unnecessary, and that Mont 
Blanc was by no means deserving of the respectful awe with 
which he had hitherto been treated. To compare small things 
with t, they did in mountaineering what Xenophon did in 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. He conclusively proved 
the weakness of the great Eastern monarchy, and prepared 
the way for his mighty successor, who was to look round 
and sigh for more worlds to conquer. Just so Messrs. Hud- 
son and Kennedy proved that the mountain power was not 
what it had been thought to be; but the days were not yet 
come when the mountaineer should pause for want of a field 
for victory. These gentlemen and their party had gained 
their object, but only after long trouble and preparation. 
They bad failed more than once ; they had trained themselves 
by careful experience, and were perbaps as good a set of ama- 
teurs as ever attempted an ascent; yet they spent an amount 
of trouble in climbing one peak which would be sufficient, at 
the present day, to conquer half the mountains in Switzerland. 
In one respect, we cannot but remark, they set an example 
which has not often been followed. They made themselves 
independent of guides, and gave a much greater proof of skill 
than many men who have made far more difficult ascents by 
blindly following experienced natives. An amateur is never 
equal to a man who has his whole life in the moun- 
tains; but it would be well if more amateurs qualified them- 
selves, without rashness, to rely upon their own powers in 
difficult placee.—St, Paul's Magazine. 


OQ 


MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
MARRIAGE, 


Marriage is the crucible of Love. Not only does it test, 
beyond all doubt, how much of the pure and genuine metal, 
and how much of dross has gone to make up the composi- 
tion, but it brings to light various other ingredients, the exis- 
tence of which, but for this melting process, would never be 
imagined. The characters both of man and womaa remain 
undeveloped so long as they live single lives; and the cynic 
may compare the married state to War, which, if in mavy re- 
spects an evil, is still the Parent of much undreamed-of good. 
lt, for instance, it does not destroy Selfishness, the besetting 
vice of the male sex, it commonly admits wife and children 
to sit side by side with self in a man’s heart. It is to the In- 
dolent an incentive to exertion, and to the Reckless a motive 
tor prudence. It brings with it the sense of responsibility, 
which is good for all of us, and steadies him who has been 
hitherto the mere of pleasure. If it also makes the 
Dull somewhat duller, it restricts his oppressiveness within 
narrower limits, and is so far a clear gain to the community ; 
while his wife, on the other hand, is no great sufferer, for the 
patient endurance of dulness in a husband is one of the most 
admirable of the peculiar gilts of womankind. No other re- 
lation in life (not even a poor one) will listen to a pointless 
pouse of the Teller ; it is the 
” to remain uoruffled during 


givin; 


special “ grace of married brows 

such inflictions ; and if it be urged that there are many wo- 

men who do not know good talk from bad, and are ready to 

call every man delightful who can chatter, their universal pa- 

— surely more than atones for their occasional misappre- 
D. 

A very dull man should not indeed marry a very clever 
woman; nothing is more sad than to see a wife pained by 
the stupidity of her mate; but it is only in public that she 
suffers, and because of the } ; for her part, she 
would rather hear the mouse squeak (in her own house), than 
the most gifted of skylarks varol abroad. All dull men should 
therefore marry as soon as possible, if it were but to secure 
an audience. 


escape who marry young! How often does the dissolute or 
-worn man put off till it is too late that alter a 
home, and rest, and faithful love, which he calls “a determi- 
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sional and not-to-be-depended-upon intervention cf the Di-| ought nnn | to be laid against the husband. Narrow 


yorce Court—for our whole life long. 


“ Bear and forbear,” cays a wicked wit, is the proverb most | wives is calculated upon a totally different scale from what 


applicable to wife and husband ; but the duties of the former 
are not merely, as the villain in the play would have us be- 


lieve, “ to suckle fools and chronjcle small-beer,” nor is it the | the Sneak as in hisgelations with woman; and this charge of 


latter only (by any means) who has to forgive his mate, and 
make allowances for her. When two people—non angeli sed 
Angli—are placed together for life under one roof, there must 
needs at times be disagreements, tiffs, unpleasantries, even 
quarrels (though I do believe that in most wedded lives these 
make up together but an insignificant item in the great sum 
of mutual accord); and it is essential that the man be not so 
self-satisfied as to always avow himself in the right, or, at all 
events, 80 obstinate as never to be the first to extend the 
hand of reconciliation. Even in this case, however, the wo- 
man, if she is wise, will sacrifice her pride (for she is the 
weaker), and submit with as good a grace as she can; but it 
is a victory that no man should desire, and which costs him 
more than he would like to know ; for the love of a wife and 
the submission of a slave are not combined in any woman. 
A man, on tue other hand, who suffers himself to be ruled by 
his wife, is a contemptible spectacle indeed, though a rare 
one; and there is generally some reason for the phenomenon, 
not so patent as the fact. Mrs. Caudle, I am well per- 
suaded, knew a great deal more about Miss Pretiyman than 
are published in her Curtain Lectures; and it is the shamb- 
ling, hen-pecked, submissive Benedict, who of all hus- 
bands is the slyest,and most addicted to playing the gay 
Lothario. 

A wife, who can be trusted to do 8», should always have 
her own way in matters of the house ; nothing is more pitiful 
than to see a man usurping a woman’s proper place, and pry- 
ing into preserve cupboards, or giving his orders about the 
drawing-room chintzes. A husband should be a mere bill- 
paying animal as respects all these things, though, of course, 
with the power of veto as to immoderate expenditure. Ifa 
woman does not understand how to rule her servants, order 
dinner, and make all things snug at home, she is not fit to be 
a wife at all. Of course, such knowledge is not learned in a 
day; but it is wonderfal how quickly female nature will 
adapt itself to household affairs,so that a young lady of 
eighteen, who has hitherto thought of nothing (as it would 
seem) but how to subdue the Military at the county balls, 
will, after marriage, become in six months a sensible house- 
wife, and have everything nice about her, or (in her own for- 
cible language to the peccant. domestic) “ will know the rea- 
son why.” Above all things, if she wishes to make home at- 
tractive to her husband, let her keep a sharp eye on the 
cook; nothing makes a male creature more discontented 
with his Own house thamgbad dinners, ill served ; if there is 
anything that will make him swear (and there generally is, 
my dear young lady, although his temper seemed so angelic 
when he was a-wooing), it is a cold plate with hot meat, or a 
hot one with his cheese. Neglect of this sort is unpardon- 
able. Again, it may not be possible to give him dainties, but 
it is easy to avoid monotony by a careful study of the cookery- 
book ; and it is quite astonishing how the monster man can 
be subjagated and assuaged by a judici variation of his 
meals. The creature might be allegorically pictured lighuy 
led by a fair lady, with a wedding-ring through his palate. 

Indeed, there are a thousand ways to lead bim, if women 
would show a little of that tact for which they are so falsely 
credited. Opposition, contradiction, make him furious; he 
stamps, he rvars,and becomes altogether dangerous. Where- 
as, treat him tenderly, O wife, and you shall wind him round 
your marriage-finger. I have seen wives miss their chance of 
gaining what they had set their hearts on, a thousand times, 
through sheer stupidity ; they know that a certain line of con- 
duct is sure to anger him, and yet they wilfully pursue it, 
when smooth and easy victory awaits them in another direc- 
tion. Tact! Such women, I say, have not even instinct. 
Birds of Paradise, for instance (not to be rude), would act in 
& more sagacious manner. And again, my good ladies, while 
I am upon these unpleasant subjects, Don’t nag. I know the 
expression is vulgar, and not in the dictionaries; but the 
thing itself, alas, is common enough in the best of circles. If 
you dislike the term, the word “ worrit”"—not the same as 
“to worry,” but something much worse—is a synonym for 
the objectionable practice to which I allude. The effect upon 
the husband is the same as that produced by hot plates with 
cold meats. Say your say, “have it out,” and have done 
with it,in the devil’s name, but don’t Nag. I sometimes 
think that when Wretches are brought up at the police-courts 
for dancing on their wives with iron-tipped boots, and uther 
like diversions (for which I, for my part, would take the 
whole moral responsibility of haviog them hung)—I say, a 
touch of pity comes across me for even these evil scoundrels, 
when I reflect, “ Perhaps, after all, they were Nagged into it.” 
It is not certain that Eve did not nag Adam; and perbaps it 
was Tubal Cain (ihe ironmaster).who first danced upon his 
astonished lady in hobnails. The custom is, at all events, of 
the greatest antiquity. To what, but it, can that harmonious 
line in Holy Writ refer: “ Husbands, love your wives, and be 
not bitter against them.” What should make them bitter 
against the being whom they should love best in the world 
(and do love), but Nagging? It isto this, doubtless, that 
Shakspeare alludes in tnuse sad lines of his: 

“ War is no strife 
To the dark home and the detested wife.” 

Also, don’t bore the good-man of the house, who bas seri- 
ous cares of his own (and those chiefly concerning you and 
the dear children), with new vexations of the 
house ; if the cat has visited the wipg-room to its disad- 
vantage, don’t let her out of the bag; if the servants’ beer- 








don’t complain to him. He comes home after his labours for 
rest and comfort, and not to be scraped to death by — 
shells of that sort. Just as it is the duty and pleasure of mar- 
ried folks to confide to one another their griefs, extract- 


each to keep out of the other’s sight mere petty annoyances ; 
there are things to reveal, and things to r 
ing. And do not you, O man, come home sulky and sa 


from the City, because of that bad investment it the Chinese 


Funds, and visit upon 
ill-humour that should 


chivalric thiag we call a Gentleman 
Also, don’t stint wife in pocket-money. 

unmindfal of her duty to you and yours as to be lavish and 
extravagant, when you find it hard to make both ends meet, 
work as bard as you can, I have no defence to offer for her : 
be angry, and (yet)sin not. But if, while scorning to look 
twice at & shilling before you part with it, you grudge her 
eT ES ab ee oe the case), you 


in from reveal-| Wo: 


our wife and wondering infants the | great poetic 
reserved for the Empire. | itual revolution. 

Iv’s a cowardly and brutal thing to do, let me tell you, al- 

though as common as blackberries in the hedges with that 


It she is so 


means demand close shaving; and the pin-money of many 
the husband calls his “ necessary expenses.”” Man (as I have 
had occasion to observe before) never displays so much of 


parsimony is one of the examples of it. It is not indeed un- 
true, but the offence is often involuntary. To do married 
men justice, however, it is not they who commonly urge this 
accusation, but rather bachelors, who easily perceive that 
women are penurious, without guessing at the cause. 
Generally speaking indeed, in the very free discussions 
that take place among “those horrid men when they get to- 
gether” concerning the other sex, married men are its de- 
fenders, and bachelers (yes, my dear young lady, those very 
polite and deferential persons who turn your head by their 
flatteries) are its detractors. It is they who have had expe- 
rience of matrimony who speak the best of it, and they have 
reason. ‘ 

As the real comforts of religion, the divines assure us, are 
never known until we fal! into adversity, so is it with our 
wivee. Love, the passioa, is a sunshade, admirably adapt- 
ed for fair weather; married love is an umbrella— 
nay, a dreadnought, wrapped in which we may defy the 
worst of storms. 


When pain aud anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angei thou, 


is nothing beyond the truth as regards our wives: they can 
even evince generosity when the evil is of our own choosing : 
a good wife will not reproach you fora “ next morning’s 
headache” (though it must be only once and away, mind), 
but wil! add the lump of ice to the glass of Selizerwater, and 
sigh: “ Poor fellow! 1 know it was not the wine; but you 
should not excite yourself so in these metaphysical discus- 
sions. What does it signify whether Hamlet was really mad 
or not?” You are pot quite certain of what she is talking 
about : she is probably referring to some impromptu explana 
tion of yours to account for your unusual demeanour on the 
previous evening: but you accept her remark with grateful 
eagerness. 
This praise of the poet only refers to our creature-comforts 
—a woman’s help in sickness: how she smooths the pillow, 
and soothes the pain. Now, in ali adversity,a good wife is 
the prop and stay of her husband. Just as folks get half- 
drowned in the Serpentine for the sake of the brandy in the 
Royal Humane Society’s Receiving-house, so it is almost 
worth a man’s while to lose balf his income tbat he may ap- 
preeiate the loving sympatby that dwells in his helpmate’s 
heart. “ What does it matter, dear,” says she, “ so long as we 
can still be together!’ Of course, it matters; but, believe 
me, O cynical celibate, it matters not nearly so much as it 
would matter to you. 
Of course, there are many points in which matrimony is 
open to ridicule,and many married folks who seem to do 
their very best to render it ridiculous in the eyes of others ; 
but, in my opinion, there are very few men indeed who 
would not be the happier for being married. The Virtuous, 
though they rarely need such advice, for most of them become 
Benedicts early, in marriage reap the reward of their virtue, 
the Vicious are so far bettered by it, inasmuch as it affords 
them at least one roof under which they get no harm, but 
good ; it is like the open church-door to the sinner, whitber 
he can at any time repair when the good impulse moves him. 
There are some men who live two lives, the one abroad, ill 
spent; the other at home—so powerful 1s the influence for 
good in the mere atmosphere of domestic life—almost well 
spent. Atthe same time, 1 need not say that I recommend 
no woman to undertake this task of semi-reclamation, of 
which they are nevertheless too frequently ambitious, 
As to the mere proposition of age in married life, 1 know 
no wiser guide than the great student of Human Nature, who 
wrote: 
“ Let still the woman take 

An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 

8o sways she level in ber busband’s heart. 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 

More longing, wavering—sooner lost and worn 

Than woman’s are.” 

——_—_——_ e —_—_—_—_ 
SCIENCE, AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
POETRY 

In the November number of Macmillan’s Magazine appear- 
eda fine m,by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, on “ The Reign of 
Law” in relation to religious faith. It is curious, and not*in 
itself insignificant, how much of the true poetry of the day is 
philosophy in verse,—not such dry and abstract stuff as Cole- 
ridge used to write under the name of “ Religious Musings,” 
but a genuine balance of the spirit of life against the spirit of 
thought, in vivid lyrical feeling. In England, poetry has nev- 
er before exhibited anything like this tendency to enter the 
region of speculative thought without at the same time losing 
that intense spirit of fe in the absence of which there is no 
such thing as poetry. Iadeed, poetry bas usually been a sort 
of act of sell-assertion of the human soul against every yoke 
which threatened to crush its vitality. The Greek poetry was 
one long protest against the yoke of necessity or fate which 
loomed on the keen intellect of that wonderful people. The 
Jewish poetry was a passionate outburst against that shadow 
of arbitrary will which the sacerdotal order tried to identify 
with Jebovab. The poetry of Dante was a revolt against the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical rule. The poetry of Chaucer was a 


wasasortof genere! budding of thst new 
spring-time of human hope which followed the revival of 


called a general assertion of the right of man to be as various 


Every great spring-tide of poetry, down to Shelley’s and 


energy of soul reasserting its right to live 


one of Mr. P 





life which they assert and the opposing force against which 
they assert it,-to adjudicate the controverey, as well as to plead 
ihe human of it,—to appear both for man and the desti- 
ny which oppresses him, and to adjust the balance truly in 
their poems. We believe this to be a significant turn in the 





you are a mean fellow. 
y, when the charge 


revolt against the iron monotony of medizval life. The po-| paral 
cask has been emptied with unusual celerity this month, | etry of Shak 


learning and the discovery of the New World; it might be|derance of the absolute Will. 


poem and of the way in which hé has treated it. It is a 
a ae ow of the dialogue which goes on inso many 
minds of to-day between the intellect which has bowed down 
to Mr. Darwin's great theory, and the spirit which asserts, 
against this mere law of natural selection, that, true or false 
in its place, the Darwinian theory is no adequate account of 
the laws of the spirit. The sceptical speaker in this dialogue 
says that the dawn of day which sees death fall like a thun- 
derbolt upon us is like the dawn of any other day, and thatt 
hope for any restoration of life against the general law, o 
even for a knowledge of the source and the goal of human 
spirits, is utter vanity :— 


“ We know but what we see— 
Like cause, and like event; 
One conste nt force runs on, 
Tr ted but pent; 
Because they are, they are; 
The mind be frame a plan, 
’Tis from herself she draws 
A special thought for man: 
Tho natural choice that brought us hither, 
Is silent on the whence and whither.” 


> which, however, the spirit replies that if this be all in 
all— 





“ All essence, all design, 
Shut out from mortal ken ; 
We bow to Nature’s fate, 
And drop the style of men. 
The summer dust the wind wafts hither 
Is not more dead to whence and whither.” 


If, on the other hand, however, this be not all— 


“But if our life be life, 
And thought, and will, and love, 
Not vague unconscious airs 
“ That o’er wild harpstrings move ;" 
—i 
“To matter or to force, 
The All is not confined, 
Beside the law of thin 
Is set the law of mind; 
One speaks in rock and star, 
And one within the brain, 
In unison at times, 
And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither, 
That we may know our whence and whither,” 


—then, we may have aFight to defy the Darwinian theorylas a 
mere partial epitome of the lowest side of Nature, 


“ Then, though the sun go up 
His beaten azure way, 
God a fulfil His thought, 
And bless His world to-day ; 
Beside the law of things, 
The law of mind enthrone, 
And for the hope of all, 
veal Himeelf in One; 
Himself the way that leads us thithor, 
The All-in-All, the Whence and Whither.” 


This is but a poor epitome of Mr. Palgrave’s meditative and 
beautiful poem. Of course, there is in it no novelty of mere 
thought. What is striking in itis the even-handed poetical 
justice which balances so perfectly the oppressive yoke of the 
modern sciences over the imagination against the remon- 
strance of the human spirit that the sciences were made for 
man, and not man for the sciences; ard which reasserts the 
independent life of man against a despotism penetrating to the 
very core of his heart and will, and threatenin Ay ae to 
every nerve of effort. The truth is, no doubt, that it is, and 
always was, @ mistake, to which thinking minds are very lia- 
ble, to follow the clue gained from one department of thought 
into another where it explains nothing and confi much. 
That poetical instinct is a perfectly true one which asserts 
that, failing the higher vision which may one day reconcile 
the two, principles of mind must take their independent 
place beside the laws of phenomena, and even assert their prior 
right, (because of their deeper source in a nature which is at 
once the subject and the object of knowledge, the knower and 
the known), to be heard in evidence before the mere laws of 
external phenomena, on all questions which touch tbe inner 
principles of lite—questions of origin and of destiny. It isa 
mistake to try to reconcile two entirely independent spheres 
of experience, until some higher paint of view is attained 
from which both can be commanded. Reconciliation of this 
premature kind always means the mere twisting and contor- 
tion of one sphere of experience, to make it fit into the prin- 
ciples derived from the other. The error of the Middle A: 

is being inverted in our own day. Thev, we took princip 
derived trom man’s ones i and applied them to external 
phenomena, and consequentiy misread the univ into a 
mere € ration of human thought. Ps « 

We think ita Me A a myn sign that » school of poetry 
abould arise which Tr penetrated by both of these prin- 
ciples of thought, because it seems to show that the inner life 
a man is receiving into its very essence some feeling of the 
rhythm and music in the order of external nature, without 
ceasing in the least to insist on the higher rhythm and musicin 
the order of internal emotion, conscience and faith; and this 
should surely be the true sign, if there be a true sign, of the 
coming of a day at which the point of contact of which we 
have spoken may be at last discovered. And, indeed, physi- 
cal science seems not unlikely to be the last of those outer 
jaws against which man has constantly reassert to his indepen- 
dent force, after they.bave, by virtue of their first beueficent 
influence, so overriden his heart and imagination that what 
was firet given to strengthen him appears to remain only to 
yze. The ceremonial or sacrificial law, edurated the Jew 
and then oppressed him, till it needed a divine revelation trom 
the hwman side to resture the balance shaken by the prepon- 
Even after our Lord bad re- 
stored the epring and elasticity to the soul, the combined 








and as wonderful a creature as God had made bim, every-| weight of arbitrary ecclesiastical authority, and that system 
ing sweet solace from sympathy, so it should be the aim of | thing to the contrary thereof in apywise notwithstanding. 


of casuistry which was in some respects the moral successor 
to theelaborate jurisprudence of Rome, first educated and 


sworth’s, has been a revival of some sort of pleasurable| then overweighted human |ife till it needed the Reformation 
nst some weight) to reassert the freedom which Christ had brought. But in 
of external pressure; and hence the early tendency of a!l| some respects more d because } 
us to some sort of animal, intellectual, or spir-| pricious than either of 

Now, at last, we are getting, in poems, like | potism threatened by 
one or two of the most characteristic of Tennyson’s, almost | earliest stage in w 
all of Mr. Clough’s, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, and this new | gives them a vastly 
ve’s, on which we have something further | and reaches the stage at which 
to say,—poems which try, however successfully or unsuccess-| and tries to persuade them that they are nothi 
fully, to hold the balance between the new spirit of human | atoms in its Stream 


eas ar and ca- 
okes of external law, is the des- 
by phy science after it has that 
tonly strengthens men’s and 
poet | er over the external world 





of the time, for reasons which will presently appear. 
irst, let us say something of the subject of Mr. Palgrave’s 
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the order of nature, than there ever was between the poetsof|to Taymoutb. The two highest hills of the range on each 
earlier generations and the priests of either the Jewish or the | side are (to the left, as you goon after ooee Saee Craig- 
Cc as. Indeed, the poets of modern life may do | y-Barns and (.o the right, immediately above 

as much to lead us to the true connecting link betweeu sci- | nean. The Tay winds along beautiful 


hristian d 


ence and faith, as they did in former times to achieve the vic 
tory of human feeling over intolerable yokes.—Apectutor. 





ELECTRICITY AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Uader the headirg of “ Characteristics of Genius,” a writer |W have yet seen. 


in the curent number of the Adluntic Montiily says: 


Ia 1820 a Danish professor, in the midst of a lecture on elec 
tricity, was suddenly seized with a thought which so over 
whelmed him that he straight vay closed his delivery, adjourn 


ed withjhis class from the lecture-room to the laboratory,| built of granite, The coup-d'ail was indescribable. There 


there to test his idea by a practical experiment. The experi 


ment demonstrated that the electric current is accompanied | Campbell tartan, drawn up in front of the house, with Lord 
by @ magnetic circulation, and exerts, under certain condi-| Breadalbane himself in a Highland dress at their head, a few 
tions, a determining influence on the direction of the magnetic | of Sir Neil Meuzies’ men (in the Menzies red and while tar- 
needle. In a word, he discovered eleciro-magnetism. Twelve 
ars later, an American artist returning from Europe hears a| Highlanders, also in kilts. 
ellow-passenger in the home-bound packet-ship recount some |ing of the great crowd, the picturesqueness of the dresses, 
experiments with the electro-:aagnet recently witnessed in|the beauty of the surrounding country, with its rich back 
Paris. He conceives the idea tuat the rapid transmission of | ground of wooded hills, altogether formed one of the finest 
electricity might be turned to account iu tue communication | scenes imaginable. It seemed as if a great chieftain in olden 
of intelligence. After several fruitiess experiments, he suc- | feudal times was receiving hissovereign. It was princely and 
ceeds in constructing a macnine by which the action of the | romantic.” 
ot On a lever puts ia motion an iron pev, and de- 
posits marks which, used as equivalents of alphabetic signs, 
produce on paper an intelligible record. Another twelve 


years, and a message is sent from Baltimore to Washington | of Athole, and Miss Mac Gregor. As we could not have 
by this miraculous agent. Meanwhile the preguant idea has 


electro-m: 


fructified abroad; lightning has become a medium of commu 


- . t we did not wish to be khown, we decided upon not attempt- 
nication between the capitals of Europe ; Eugland builds a|ing to do so, and contented ourselves with getting out at a 
colossal steamship, which having miscarried in every other 


enterprise, and conjugated in her brief history all the mood 


Sereading the Auleatic win on tanning cable wticl thaws from this height down upon the house below, the mist having 
the hemispheres in social converse. [a less than fifty years ‘ 

is tars ceaineat aoe go Nye ey aap —on the scene of our reccption-twenty-four years ago, by dear 
earth, girdied round ha poo idea —y of intel grandeur and poetic effect. Albert and I were all only 
gence, shall repair the disaster of Babel, and bave all her child- 


ren united once more in conscious communication ? 


One more illustration of the many which suggest them. 
selves. There has grown up of late an art which, though |—“ /¢ seemed uoaltered,”—surely that isa very tender and 
strictly mechanical in its me thods, is nearly allied to beautifal | pathetic touch! Art may be very fiae; but a little dash of 
art in its products, and surpasses beautiful art in its faithful | simple nature is often finer still. 
rendering of nature,—the art by which the sun is made to Ww 


copy and fix the pictures he ) poe on the eye. When w 
gaze on a beautiful or belov 


would fain leave behind some 


take with him the i es of his 


these wants, for such as are able to command its service. Bu 


the products of pencil and brush are luxuries not accessible to 
all. A cheaper artist has been secured for these occasions. 
The same ceiestial limuer that painted the originals is engaged 
by modern invention to repeat the picture in miniature aod 
portable form. Photography answers the demand of unerring 
accuracy in the product, with the smallest cost in the process. | "gh, though the crowd and crush were such that one was 
The history of this invention illustrates the opportuneness of | lly continually in tear of accidents. More regularity aod 
application of science to art. The art of photo- order would have been preserved had there not been some 
graphy was impossible until chemistry, the most recent of the | Mistake on the part of the Provost about giving due notice 
selcooss, had discovered the physical fact on which it is based. |Of OUrfapproach. The impression Edinburgh bas made upon 
0 soouer was the fact discovered than genius was ready to 
appropriate and translate it into us. It os near the aan of | else L have seen; and what iseven more, Albert, w 
the last century that Senebier, investigating the laws of vege- | 8€€® #0 much, says it is unlike anything Ae ever saw ; it is 80 
table processes, discovered that the light ol the sun is required | TS"!ar, everything built of massive stone, there is not a brick 
to enable the leaves of plants to fx the carbon and disengage | ° be Seen anywhere. The High Street, which is pretty steep, 
the oxygen of the earth’s atmosphere. Subsequent experi-|'* very fae. Then the Castle, situated on that grand rock in 
ments, suggested by this discovery, established the fact that | ‘¢ middle of the town, is most striking. On the other side 
the violet ruys of the prismal spectrum, and those which bound the Calton Hill, with the National Monument, a building in 
it on the outer side, possess the property of blackeving chlo. | ‘Be Grecian style; Nelson's Monument; Burns’ Monument ; 
ride of silver. Tu ordinary minds there was no particular]! - : 
significance in this fact, no relation to pictorial art. But the | g*, ad with Arthur’s Seat in the background, overtopping 
genius of Daguerre came in contact with it. He saw in it the | We Whole, form altogetker a splendid spectacle. 


genius in t 


germ of 4 new and wondrous invention ; saw in it the possib 
lity of pictures painted by the light,—copies of its own orig 
nals,—and gave us in the photograph a bridge of triump 
from the laboratory to the easel. y means of this inventio 


which renders with impartial fidelity every trait in nature and | Triage, but were Greadfully p 
art, the tourist brings home the lands be. visita, in his port. | Edinburgh trom the road Qgfore 


folio. Venice and Rome, Switzerland and the Rhine, are so} 


at the print-shops, andjEurope may be seen without the incor 
venience of sea-sickness. 





THE QUEEN’S NEW BOOK. 
“ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
Srom 1848 to 1861.” 


Since the Queen’s belief in her own lack of literary gifts is a ee ae er ee 
ttrongly expressed, most persons will be inclined to note the 
evidence which the “ Leaves’ afford, either in favour of this | Wa8 quite fearful, and the streets so narrow, that it was most 
belief or against it. Our own opinion is, that the belief rests 
on no better ground than that ani ae diffidence which Sten teen etal cal Gahanna 
is felt by every true artist when he ventures on a new path. y 
There is, indeed, a very great difference in style between the | that of Edinburgh Castle. Old Sir Archibald © ex- 
early and the later writing. What the Queen wrote at twen- ————— wo ey TT nen pee 
ty-three is pretty girlish—tender, sentimental, rather gushing ot seats ieee 


ved object which time and distance | The book contains a record of three early visits made by the 
must soon remove, the desire arises to have what is next to the 


object itself,—the “ counterfeit presentment” that shal] repro- p eee mew Rady meyer wre pdms Arh} 

duce the image when the original is withdrawn. The frolic 

grace of childhood, the radiant bloom of youth, are charms 

which the swilt years are hastening t obliterate. The fond] 1861.’ All this matter is copied from diaries kept by the Queen, 

ae egagd one — ene a 5 ge who seems to write out daily all the incidents of her life; 
not retain ip the life. e i i 

tourist bound for distant lands, intending protracted absence, Ap rw henge fetes Bee tga sega yt poe 4 


image of himself} glimpses into the 
that may represent him in the home circle, and fo the 


t : beloved. The] long account of ‘ Life inthe Highlands’ comes the record of 
same tourist bound for home desires some memorial that shall 

reproduce for him in after years the scenes and wonders of 
foreign lands. The painter's art may, to some extent, supply 


unkeld) Craigvi- 
ly, and the hills are rich- 
-|ly wooded. e changed horses at Balanagard (nine 
wiles), to which place Captain Murray, Lord Glenlyon’s broth- 
er,role with us. The bills grew higher and higher, and Al- 
bert said it was very Swiss-looking in some parts. High 
ribbed mountains appeared in the distance, higher than any 

This was near Aberteldy (aine miles), 
which is charmingly situated and the mountains very lofty. 
Ata quarter to six we reached Taymouth. At the gate a 
.| guard of Highlanders, Lord Breadalbane’s men, met us. Tay- 
-|mouth lies in a valley surrounded by very high, wooded 
.| hills: it is most beautiful. The house isa kind of castle, 


were a number of Lord Breadalbane’s Highlanders, all in the 


tan), a number of pipers playing, and a company of the 92nd 
he firing of the guns, the cheer- 


TAYMOUTH IN 1866. 
“revisited Taymouth last autumn, on the 3d of October, 
from Dunkeld (incognita), with Louise, the Dowager Duchess 


driven through the grounds without asking permission, and 


gate close to a small fort, into which we were led by a wo- 
8| man from the gardeoer’s house, near to which we had stopped, 
and who had no idea who we were. We got out, and looked 


cleared away sufficiently to show us everything; and then, 
unkuown, quite in private, | gazed—not without deep emotion 


Lord Breadalbane, in a princely style, not to be equalled in 


twenty-three, young and happy. How many are gone that 
were with us then! I was very thankful to have seen it 
agaiv. It seemed unaltered.” 


hat is to be said further of these ‘ Leaves,’ in any other 
€| way than ia theirown language, may be given in a few words. 


themselves a Highland home at Balmoral; one visit in 1842, 
asecond io 1844, and a third in 1847. After this record come 
the pages devoted to‘ Life in the Highlands from 1848 to 


and misdoings of grooms and gillies. The whole of these 
y routine of royal life will be of interest 
to the public, and most of all to the female public. After the 


four excursions ; two of them being visits to Ireland, and two 
yachting trips. These make up the pleasant book. 

Her Majesty writes in the first person; and gives her per- 
t| sonal opinion with delici frankness. Most of what there 
is still to say about these ‘ Leaves’ shal! be given in the Queen’s 
own words, by way of extract. 


EDINBURGH. 
“ There were, however, not nearly so many people in Edin- 





us is very great; it is quite beautifal, totally unlike anything 
0 has 


the Gaol; the National School, &c.; all magnificent build- 


e enthu- 
j.| Siasm_ was very great, and the people very friendly and kind. 
j.| The Royal Archers Body Guard met us and walked with us 
h }the whole way through the town. lt is composed entirely of 
» | o0blemen and gentlemen, and they all walked close by the 
ed about. The view of 
you enter Leith is quite en- 
q | chanting; it is, as Albert said, ‘ fairy-like,’ and what you would 
,.| Only imagine asa thing to dream of, or to see in a picture. 
There was that beautiful large town, ail of stone (ao mi 
colours of brick to mar ft), with the bold Castle on one \ 
aud the Calton Hill on the other, with those high hills 
of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags towering above all, and 
making the flaest, boldest background ry: Albert 
said he felt sure the Acropolis could not be fluer; and | hear 
they sometimes call E liuburgh ‘the modern Athens.’ The 


town.” 
“ At twelve o'clock we reached Stirling, where the crowd 


alarming; and order was not very well kept. Up to the Cas- 


cession before us the whole way, and the heat was intense. 
The situation of the Castle ie extremely grand; but I 


cond killed las, and the window out 
of which he wasthrowp. The ceiling is most curious. A 


—compared with what she wrote at forty-seven. Each style | skeleton was found in the garden only twenty-five 


has its own charm of lightnese; and in all the Queen’s wri 
there isa freshness which 


bition of changing atyle :— 
TAYMOUTH IN 1842. 


“ At a quarter to four we left Dunkeld as we came, the 


Highland Guard march’ 
side of the town. The 





compensates a reader for the ab- 
sence of severer and more conscious art. We may take as| bezy, that we could not see the Highland hills well. Sir A. 
specimens of these two styles an account of two visits to the| Christie showed us the field of the battle of Bannockburn ; 
same place—Taymouth, only noting that these two descrip- 
tions have a yet higher and closer luterest than a mere exhi- 


with us till we reached the out-| got into the barge with 
ve was quite beautiful all the way ' our people, 


and there appears to be little doubt it was Douglass. Peas 
the terrace the view is very ex'ensive ; but it was so thick and 


and the‘ Koaoil,’ close ander the wails of the Castle, trom 
which the ladies used to watch the tournaments; all the em 
bankments yet remain. We also saw Knox's pulpit.” 
FINGAL’S CAVE. 
“At three we anchored close before Staffa, and immediate) 
Charlies, the children, and the rest 
and rowed towards the cave. As we rounded the 











point, the wonderful basaltic formation came in sight. The 
a it presents is most extraordinary ; and when we 
turned the corner to go into the renowned Fingal’s Cave, the 
effect was splendid, like a great entrance into a vaulted hall: 
it looked almost awful as we entered, and the barge heaved 
up and down on the swell of the sea. It is very high, but 
not longer than 227 feet, and narrower than I expected, being 
only 40 feet wide. The sea is immensely deep in the cave. 
The rocks, under water, were all colours—pink, blue, and 
green—which had a most beautiful and varied effect. It was 
the first time the British standard with a Queen of Great Bri- 
tain, and her husband and children, had ever entered Fingal’s 
Cave, and the men gave three cheers, which sounded very im- 

ressive there. We backed out and then went on a little fur- 
ther to look at the other cave, not of basaltic formation, and 
at the point called The Herdsman. The swell was be- 
ginning to get up, and perhaps an hour later we could not 
haye gone in.” 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF BALMORAL, 

“ Balmoral is a pretty little castle in the old Scottish style. 
There is a picturesque tower and garden in front, with a high 
wooded hill ; at the back there is wood down to the Dee, and 
the hills rise all around, There is @ nice little hall, with a 
billiard-room ; next to it is the dining-room. U ascend- 
ing by a good broad staircase) immediately to the right, and 
above the dining-room, is our sitting-room (formerly the draw- 
ing-room), a fine large room—next to which is our bed-room, 
opening into a little -room which is Albert's. Opposite, 
down a few steps, are the children’s and Miss Hildyard’s three 
rooms. The ladies live below and the gentlemen upstairs. 
We lunched almost immediately, and at balf-past four we 
walked out, and went up to the top of the w hill oppo- 
site our windows, where there is a cairn, and up which there 
is a pretty winding-path. The view from here, looking down 
upon the house, is charming. To the left you look towards 
the beautiful hills surrounding Loch-na-Gar, and to the right 
towards Ballater, to the glen (or valley) along which the 
winds with beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us very 
much of the Thuringerwald. It was so calm, and so solitary, 
it did one good ss one gazed around ; and the pure mountain 
air was most refreshing. All seemed to breathe freedom and 

, and to make one forget the world and its ead turmoils. 

he scenery is wild, and yet not desolate; and everything 

looks much more —— and cultivated than at Laggan. 

Then the soil is delightfully dry. We walked beside the 

Dee, a beautifal rapid stream, which is close behind the 

house. The view of the hill towards Invercauld is exceed- 
ingly fine.” 

We ecrambled up an almost = pee place to where 
there was a little box, made of les and interwoven with 
branches of fir and heather, about five feet in height. There 
we seated ourselves with Bertie, Macdonald lying in the hea- 
ther near us, watching and quite ed; some had gone 
round to beat, and others again were at a little distance. We 
sat quite still, and sketched a little; I << landscape and 
some trees, Albert drawing Macdonald as he lay there. This 
lasted for nearly an hour, when Albert fancied he heard a dis- 
tant sound, and, in a few minutes, Macdonald whispered that 
he saw stags, and that Albert should wait and take a stead 
aim. We then beard them coming past. Albert did not loo’ 
over the box, but through it and fired through the branches, 
and then n over the box. The deer retreated ; but Albert 
felt certain he had bit a stag. He ran up to the keepers, and 
at that moment they called from below that they ‘had got 
him,’ and Albert ran on to see. | waited for a bit; but soon 
scrambled on with Bertie and Macdonald’s help; and Albert 
joined me directly, and we all went down and saw a magnifi- 
cent stag, ‘a royal,’ which had dropped, soon after Albert bad 
hit him, at one of the men’s feet. The sport was successful, 
and every one was delighted,—Macdonald and the keepers in 

ticular ;—the former saying, ‘ that it was her Majesty’scom- 
ng out that had brought the good luck.’ I was supposed to 
have ‘a lucky foot,’ of which the Highlanders ‘think a great 
deal.’ We walked down to the place we last came up, 
got into the carriage, and were home by half-past two 
o'clock.” ° 

“ We walked with Charles, the boys, and Vicky to theriver 
side above the bridge, where all our tenants were assembled 
with poles and spears, or rather ‘leisters, for catching sal- 
mon. They all went into the river, walking up it, and thea 
back again, poking about under all the stones to bring fish up 
to where the men stood with the net. It had a very pretty el- 
fect ; about one hundred men wading through the river,some in 
kilts with poles and spears, all very much excited. Not suc- 
ceeding the first time, we went higher up, and moved to three 
or four different places, but did not get any salmon; one or 
two cousins. Albert stood on a stone, aud Colonel Gordon 
and James Murray waded about the whole time. * * 
Not far from the laundry there was auother trial, and here we 
tad a great fright. In one place there was a very deep on, 
iuto which two men very foolishly went, and one could not 
swim ; we suddenly saw them sink, and in one moment they 
seemed drowning, though surrounded by people. There was 
a cry for help, and a general rush, including Albert, towards 
the spot, which frightened me so much, that I ped Lord 
Carlisle’s arm in great agony. However, Dr. Ro n swam 
ip and pulled the man out, and all was safely over ; but it was 
a horrid moment. A salmon was speared here by one of the 
men ; afier which we walked to the ford, or quarry, where we 
were very successiul, seven salmon caught, some in the 
net, and some speared. * * We heard afterwards that our 
men had carried a)l Captain Forbes’s men on their backs 


carried 
their head catrying Captain Forbes on bis back. This was 
very courteous, and wortby of chivalrous times.” 


NEWS OF WELLINGTON'S DEATH. 

“ We were startied this morning, at seven o’clock, by a let- 
ter from Colonel bing ws a telegraphic Ney we 
with the report, from the sixth edition of the Sun, of the 
of Wellington’s death the da Lange) mae rey , which re 
however, we did not at all ould to 
been right; and a3 Se been cruelly saddened 


in the afiernoon. oe Se poste, noe © bat 
just sat down to sketch, when , Saying my 
w was safe at home, and letters: amongst them 


je 


—emnnm ea awa @ 








style. 


vith a 


stairs. 
ir we 
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mind, and without a long illness—but whata /oss/ Onecan-| hours’ drive ; it was six o’clock when we got into the carriage. | sonal relation between subject and;monarch, should be removed. 

not think of this country without ‘the Duke’—our immortal} We were soon out_of the wood, and came to the Badenoch | We have little doubt negotiations on the subject will begcom- 

hero! In him centered almost every ty honour a sub- | road—pasaing close by Kinrars, but unfortunately not through | menced both with Prussia and England, and as little that if the 
i 


ject could . His position was the highest a subject 
ever had—above party—looked up to by a!l—revered by the 
whole nation—the friend of the Sovereign—and how simply 
he carried these honours! With what singleness of purpose, 
what straighdforwardness, what courage, were all the motives 
of his actions guided. The crown never —and I fear 
never will—so devoted, loyal, and faithful a subject, so staunch 
a supporter! To us (who alas! have lost, now, so many of 
our valued and experienced friends.) his loss is irreparable, for 
his readiness to aid and advise, if it could be of use to us, and 
to overcome any and every difficulty, was unequalled. To 
Albert he showed the greatest kindness and the utmost con- 
fidence. His experience and his knowledge of the past were 
so great, too: he was a link which connected us with bygone 
times, with the last century. Not an eye will be dry iu the 
whole country.” 
BUILDING A CAIRN. 


“ This day has been a very happy, lucky, and memorable 
one—our last! A fine morning. It was nearly eleven o'clock 
betore we could go up to the top of Craig Gowan, to see the 
cairn built, which was to commemorate our taking possession 
of this dear place; the old cairn having been pulled down, 
We set off with all the children, ladies, gentlemen, and a few 
of the servants, including Macdonald and Grant, who bad not 
already gone up; and at the Moss House, which is half way, 
Mackay met us, and preceded us, playing, Duncan and Don- 
ald Stewart going before him, to the highest point of Oraig 
Gowan; where were assembled all the servants and tenants, 
with their wives and children and old relations. All our little 
friends were there; Mary Symons and Lizzie Stewart, the 
four Grants, and several others. _1 then placed the first stone, 
after which Albert laid one, then the children, according to 
their ages. All the ladies and gentlemen placed one; and 
then every one came forward at once, each person carrying & 
stone and placing it on the cairn. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
were there; Mackay played; and whisky was given to all. 
It took, | am sure, an hour building; and whilst I was goin 
on, some merry reels were danced on a stone opposite. All 
the old people (even the gardener’s wife from Corbie Hall, near 
Abergeldie), danced ; and many of the children, Mary Symons 
and Lizzie Stewart especially, danced so nicely; the latter 
with her bair all hanging down. Poor dear old ‘ Monk,’ Sir 
Robert Gordon’s faithful old dog, was sitting there amongst 
us all. At last, when the cairn, which is, | think, seven or 
eight feet high, was nearly completed, Albert climbed up to 
the top of it, and placed .the last stone; after which three 


it, which we ought to have done. It was very beautiful—fine 





American Government will meet some serious difficulties of de- 


wooded hills—the high Cairngorm range, and Ben Muich | tail in a frank spirit those negotiations will be successful. There 
Dbui, unfortunately much obscured by the mist on the top— | is really nothing to resist, though there is a great deal to ar- 
and the broad Spey flowing in the valley, with cultivated |range. There may be even in Eogland, and there certainly are 
fields and fine trees below. Most striking, however, on our |in Prussia,a few people remaining who consider a transfer of 


whole loug journey was the utter, aod to me very retreshing, 
solitude. Hardly a habitation! and hardiy meeting a soul | 
It gradually grew dark. We stoppéd at a small half-way 
house for the horses to take some water; and the few people 
about stared vacantly at the two simple vehicles. The moun- 
tains gradually disappeared,—the evening was mild, with a 
few drops of rain. On and on we went, till at length we saw 
lights, and drove through a long and straggling ‘toun,’ and 
turned down a small court to the door of the inn, Here we 
got out quickly—Lady Churchill and General Grey not wait- 
ing for us, We went up a small staircase, and were shown to 
our bed-room at the top of it—very small, but clean—with a 
large four-post bed which nearly filled the whole room. Op- 
posite was the drawing and dining-room in one—very tidy aud 
well-sized. Then came the room where Albert dressed, which 
was very small. * * Made ourselves ‘clean and tidy, and 
then sat down toourdinner. Grant and Brown were to have 
waited on us, but were ‘bashful’ and did not. A ringletted 
woman did everything ; ard, when dinver was over, removed 
the cloth and placed the buttie of wine (our own which we 
bad brought) on the table with the glasses, which was the old 
English fashion. The divner was very fair, and all very clean : 
—soup, ‘ hodge-podge,’ mutton-broth with vegetables, which 
I did not much relish; fowl with white sauce, good roast 
lamb, very good potatoes, besides one or two other dishes, 
which I did not taste, ending with a good tart of cranberries. 
Alter dinner, 1 tried to write part of this account (but the 
talking round me confused me), while Albert played at ‘ pa- 
tience.’ Then went away, to begin undressing, and it was 
about peo eleven when we got to bed.”— 70 be continued 
next week, 

——_—__—__ e——_ —_ 


THE DESPONDENT TONE OF THE SOUTH. 
It has been our lot, during the past few months, to receive 













allegiance a moral wrong ; who hold, to quote the extreme ex- 
ample, that for a person born in England to fire on a Queen's 
ship is an act of treachery deserving of the gallows ; who think, 
as, for instance, Galt the novelist thought, and said in a speech 
of strangely pathetic eloquence put into the mouth of Laurie 
Todd, that a man who changed his allegiance “be- 
trayed” his country, but statesmen have become more 
cosmopolitan in their ideas. With them the question 
will be simply one of national expediency, and national 
expediency tells all on one side. There is no use whatever in 
keeping an unwilling subject who lives abroad, in forcing a mao 
to render service the value of which consists in the willingness 
with which it is rendered. The only result of such laws is to 
compel those who are subjected to them to fight, if they do fight, 
with a halter round their necks, that is, to make them admirable 
enemies ; or if they do not fight, to reduce them to neutrals who 
earnestly desire the victory of the illegal cause. In no case can 
any assistance be obtained from them, for though we admit the 
occasional value of an unwilling ally, the unwillingness ia ef- 
fective when there is no power of compulsion ; and even in Prus- 
sia the law, instead of yielding unwilling conseripts to the Army, 
only serves to keep wealthy, and therefore useful, visitors away. 
—Laenidon Spectator. 
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ENGLAND'S DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Much adverse criticism has lately been passed on the ap- 

intment of Mr. Thornton to the Ministry of Washington. 

he two main grounds of this criticiem are, first, that Mr. 
Thornton is totally unknown in England ; and secondly, that 
our representative at Washington ought not tv be a member 
of the Diplomatic Service, but some one straight from public 
life in England. To the first objection we cannot attach much 
importance, If the Foreign Secretary is to choose a confi- 
dential agent for a particular purpose he must be allowed to 
choose his man as he likes. The important point 1s, not that 


and attentively peruse, many friendly letters from corres- | Mr, Thornton is unknown to most people in London, but that 
pondents scattered over the Southern States of this Union,|he is known to Lord Stanley. It is obvious that a Foreign 
who previous to the war had been subscribers to the Albion, | Secretary, in appointing a inister to Washington, incurs a 
From these letters we gather the general sentiment as well | sor. Bees sesgueaniaty ; bat then be 3 bimecd snseniate. 

, 8 & ell | ested in getting the right man than any one else can be, and 
as actual condition of some of the most intelligent residents | he has facilities for making a good choice which no one else 






cheers were given. It was a gay, pretty, and touching sight; of that part of the country; but, we regret to say, we can|Can have. No one can wish to settle the vexed question of 


and | felt almost inclined to cry. The view was so beautiful | scarcely select one who speaks in a cheerful or even hopeful 


over the dear hills; the day so fine; the whole-so gemiithlich. | tone, 
May God bless this place, and allow us yet to see it and enjoy 
it many a long year !” 


wi so ‘ucherat ” hea “ ease oath y sional Representative from Kentucky, previous to the war, 
‘Our dear Victoria was this day en to Prince Fre- i ident . — 
derick William of Prussia, who had been on a visit to us bet ahs aes See Regia 
since the 14th. He had already spoken to us, on the 20th, of 


his wishes; but we were uncertaip, on account of her extreme | bankruptcy are universal. Our cotton planting interests is 
youth, whether he should speak to her himself, or wait till he | hopelessly destroyed. For the last three years, every honest 


the Alabama claims while Lord Stanley is in office so heartily 
as Lord Stanley himself; and if Lord Stanley thinks that, of 






Despondency and gloom would appear to hang over} ai) men he can find, he should prefer Mr. Thornton as his 
the whole South. We take the liberty of quoting the follow-| confidential agent in this delicate matter, this is a very strong 
ing sentences from a letter just received from an ,ex-Congres- | reason for +a that Mr. Thornton is the right man to go. 


But then it is said that no diplomatist by profession is the 
>| right man to send, but that an English | fresh from the 
world of politics is the proper person. This opinion partly 


“T cannot draw a true picture of our States. Ruin and|Tises from tlie silly feeling of contempt for the Americans 


which is habitual toso many Englishmen. Novelists like 
Thackeray have told us that we love peers because we are 


came back again. However, we felt it was better he should | effort made by the planters, has sunk them more deeply in | #0bs; and so we argue that, as the Americans are greater 


do so; and during onr ride up Oraig-na-Ban this afternoon, he | debt. The factors, of course, fall with the planters. 


ew | Snobs than we are, they must needs Jove a peer more than we 


picked @ piece of white heather, (the emblem of ‘good luek,’) Orleans is now terribly pressed. Money scarce—cotton down do. Partly, however, this opinion is based upon the very true 


which he gave to her; and this enabled him to make an allu- | to 14 cents, (and it costs 15 to make it), corn and al! supplies 
sion to his hopes and wishes, as they rode down Glen Gir-| very dear and we have all to buy. How can we live? to say 


noch, which led to this happy conclusion.” naught of paying old debts. 


VISITS TO OLD WOMEN. 


eighty-six years old—quite erect, and who welcomed us with | spare. Locks were unknown fat our stables and cribs. Oa 


a great air of dignity. She sat down and spun. I gave her, | plantations commanded from $50 to $75 per acre—when any 


also, @ Warm petticoat ; she said, ‘ May the Lord ever attend | one would sell. 
ye and yours, here and hereafter ; and may the Lord bea guide 


In 1860, our own parish, Madison, made 75,000 bales of cot- 
. ton and a superabundance of corn, We had cattle and hogs 
“T went into a small cabin of old Kitty Kear’s, who is|in abundance for our 12,000 blacks and 2,500 whites, and to 


In 1867, the same parish has made about 5,000 bales of cot- 


belief that at certain critical and exceptional times an English 
politician may do better than any diplomatist can do, because 
he more openly speaks on behalt of the English nation. But 
we doubt whether there can be said to be any such crisis at 
present in our relations with America. In the settlement of 
the Alabama dispute we want, not a man with knowledge of 
r| current English politics, but a man who knows something of 
law, who has the instincts of justice, who can see the strong 
points of an opponent’s case, and yet can stick up for his own 
side in a modest and courteous way. If Mr. Thornton is such 










to ye, and keep ye from all harm.’ She was quite surprised | ton and literally no corn. We have neither hogs nor cattle.|# man, Lord Stanley has done quite right in sending him. 
at Vicky’s height; great interest is taken in her. We went on | Locks are necessary for our stables, cribs, and etore-houses, | Then we may go on to ask whetuer it is the tendency of our 


to a cottage (formerly Jean Gordon's) to visit old widow Sy- | and fine plantations, well improved by houses, gins and mills, | Diplomatic 
I do hope our people will 


mons, who is ‘ past fourscore,’ with a nice rosy face, but was | will not command $5 per acre. 
bent quite double; she was most friendly, shaking hands with | cultivate nothing, next year, but corn, potatoes and pear. 
us all, asking which was I, and repeating many kind blessings : 
* May the Lord attend ye with mirth and with joy; may He before us. The whole country south is lost to us, and to th 
ever be with ye in this world, and when ye leave it.’ To Vic-| United States. Louisiana is Africanized. I peeped into th 


Unless they adopt this course, 1 see nothing but starvation 


ice as at present constituted to produce such 
men ; and we think it is, and itis precisely because it does 
produce such men that its existence is justified as avainst the 
American plan of having no Diplomatic Service, and sending 
¢ | a8 envoys the minor politicians of the party in power. Why 
e|the Diplomatic Service should attract such good men as it 







ky, when told she was going to be married,she said, ‘ May the | Convention now sitting in this city—one-half black men— | oes, aud how it bappens that it trains them up to be so lib- 


Lord be a guide to ye in your future,and may eve’ 
ness attend ye.’ She was very talkative; and when | said I 


happi- | sitting side by side with the whites. The three ters of arm. | ¢ral, industrious, and tolerant as the best of them are, it is 
chairs around the lobby were exclusively occupied by darkies 
hoped to see her again, she expressed an expectation that ‘she | —earnest listeners to the debates. Two other men and my- 


hard to say. But many of the men who are now at the top 
of the second grade of the Service are a most creditable set, 





should be called any day,’ and so did Kitty Kear. * * We_| self—being all the whites in the lobby at the moment—stood | 4nd have gradually trained themselves until, when the time 


drove back, and got out again to visit old . Grant (Grant’s| in the rear—not even back seats were for us, the disfranch’ 
mother), who is so tidy and clean, and to whom I gave a dress'sed. One short visit was enough—I almost regret havin 
and handkerchief, and she said, ‘ You’re too kind to me, you’re | made it. 


over kind to me, ye give me more every year, and I get older | g But enough of this—all hope has left me. My country has 


every year. After talking some time with her, she said,‘I|betore been humbled. It is now disgraced. 
am happy a ye oe 80 So She 7 tears in her ——_e—__— 

eyes, and s ing of Vicky’s , Said, ‘I am very sorry, . 

and 1 think she is sorry heveel”, and, having sald she feared THE LAWS OF ALLEGIANCE. 
she would not see her (the Princess) again, said: ‘I am very 


It is very possible, we think it nearly certain, that the Laws of 


comes for them to be put on the first rank, they will be con- 
fidential agents to whom a Foreign Minister could find no 
rivals. Lf we take any of these men, and ask whether, for the 
conduct of ordinary relations between avy furcign nation, in- 
cluding the United States, he or a political peer of the second 
rank would be the best egent of the Foreign Secretary, we 
think that it is not the peer who ought to be chosen.—Satur- 


day Review 
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sorry I said that, but I meant no harm ; I always say just what | Aliegiauce will next Session come before Parliament in a very | BRITISH POLITICS—PARTY, AND PARTY LEADER- 


I think, not what is fut’ (fi). Dear old lady; she is such a| serious form. The “ tail talk” in the American House of Repre- 
sentatives does not always mean much, more —— as that 

airs; but there 
very steep. Albert and Bertie walked the whole time. I had | is no doubt that in this case the people of the United States share 
their representatives. They have two motives | of the old English House of Commons, Yet more curiosity is 


pleasant person.” 
“T and Alice rode part of the way, walking wherever it was | House bas no direct connection with foreign 


a little whisky.and water, as the eelings 


SHIP. 
Few people anticipate any serious Parliamentary cris's in a 
year which is about to contain the record of the decline and fall 





people declared pure water | the fi of , 
would be too chilling. We then rode on without getting off) for ae, upoa the subject, one of which has entirely e8-| fo), hy politicans about the coming Session than seems warranted 


again, Albert —— with Grant. Upon which Brown | caped pu 
observed to me iv simple Highland phrase, ‘ It’s yt ny they dislike very much the idea of permitting immigran 
to walk with —_ who is always “content.”’ Yesterday, 

in speaking of dearest Albert’s sport, when I observed he | express it, “ two countries,” 





liciste on this side of the Atlantic. In the first place, 






t,| by anything that a dying Parliament might ordinarily be expect- 


to retain their former with their new allegiance, to have, as they |ed to do or say. No vital measure perbaps is to be looked for 
_ Not to mention the use made of} in 1868, but both the great parties in the State have much to 
never was cross after bad luck, Brown said, ‘ Every one on the | the old rule during the Civil War to avoid service, they wish 
estate says there never was so kind a master; I am sure our | that all immigrants who settle among them should look to Ame- 


employ them during the brief interval that is to elapse before the 


only wish is to give satisfaction.’ I ssid, they certainly did.” | rica as their home, should cease to think about the “ Old World,” | first general election on the novel basis of household suffrage. 


Later note by the Queen.—* We were always in the habit| should, as they constantly tell the Irish, choose between the 
vd and the Green one. They want America to ab- 


of conversing with the Highlanders—with whom one comes |“ Starry 


Preparations have to be made, programmes formed, and in some 
cases leaders ehosen. And all this bas to be done after a year 





so much in contact in the Highlands. The Prince highly ap-| sorb, and not simply to be visited by, Europeans, In the second | which bas been marked by the complete disorganization both of 


preciated the good breeding, simplicity and intelligence, which | place. 
make it so pleasant, and even instructive to talk to them.” 


* wu 
LOST IX THE HIGHLANDS. be liable to military service, and naturally also the German 


“: i i b the liability to conscription as a semi- 
There were two shabby vehicles, one a’ kind of barouche, —— a « es e . y aie aan x agaio, On | thing that we know to the contrary, to chow at the opening of 
Eng- couesion 


into which Albert and I got, Lady Churchill and 
Grey into the other—a break ; each with a pair of small and | the otber hand, tbe Irish comp!ain that whea arrested ia 
rather miserable horses, driven by a man from the box. Grant | land for political offe they can get no help 
was op our and Brown on the other. bey = the American Minister, w 

so far forty miles, at least twenty on horseback. We de L 

cided to call ourselves Lord and Lady Churchill and party,| ple, the privilege, of which they think much, of being 
Lady Churchill passing as Miss cer, and General Grey as | by mixed juries, a privilege intended, we may remark, only 
Dr. Grey! Brown once forgot 
jesty’ as 1 was getting into the’ 
box once called Albert ‘ Your 


; and Grant on the| The Germans 
off lavghing, but no one observed it. 


mess’; which set us | can 
e had a long three 





and called me ‘ Your Ma-| secure the intelligibility to the jury of the prisoner’s defence. 
Irish combined are very powerful, and Ameri- 

ticians are naturally anxious that their pet grievance, 
seems to them a mere relic of bygone ideas, of the per- 


, th vance is the only one which combines two classes | Liberals and Conservatives. For it would be a mistake to think 
of sotilers ——s entagoaisti the Germans and the Irish. Na-| that 1867 has left either as it found them. The Tory party have 


rally, the Germans who emigrate do it just before they weal changes in the Constitution, because they have shown through- 


not been the less disorganized in reality by the recent sweeping 





out the crisis a bold and compact front, and are ready, for any- 


Parliament the same apparent and discipline still. As 


from | far as the retention of office uoder overwhelming difficulties is 
does pot consider caine of| concerned, all has gone well with them, They have let the foe 


into the tol, and no Tory Tarpeia has been croshed under 
-| the United States in the fall sense. They are refused, for —. _ stan et ae enty Saar estating hess.” The dldhonit 


to | military manceavre has been performed of changing front in the 
pone of an enemy, ag he. -_ Sop entionied we be re. 
in coming to the conelnsion t ‘ory 8 

year, if oy are to be premanently successful, are only the be- 
ginoing and not the end of # long and dangerous strategy. Hav- 
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ing abandoned at a pinch the principle of immobility, they must 
keep moving, or all their past sacrifices will be thrown away. 
After splendid feats of i istency, it is hopeless for them to 
attempt to fall back on old ideas of consistent resistance to 
change, They cannot any longer denounce Reform, whea they 
themselves have been the most violent of revolationists. General 
appeals to the principles of party honour would only now pro- 
voke a smile. ft they are to bold their own, they will be asked 
to compete on equal terms with others in the political market 
into which they have chosen voluntarily to descend. The first 
subject of interest about the political yeur is to ascertain whether 
they are aware of the exigencies of their new position, how they 
like it, and how far they are prepared to set sail in quest of new 
adventures under the guidance of their Ulysses. * * Conver- 
vatives scarcely see their way wonder such perplexing circumstan- 
ces, and it is hardly too much to say that, though formally a 
united and happy family ,they are ip spirit a half-disorganized army. 
The condition of the Liberals affords quite as much room for 
curiosity and speculation, Their relations last Session to Mr 
Gladstone have so often been discussed that it is need!eas to recur 
at length to a time-worn theme. Everybody i+ naturally waiting 
to know what progress towards re union they have made during 
the recees.— Saturday Review 
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European News. 

The Cable news of the past week from Europe, has been 
even less interesting than usual. We hear again, it is true, of 
still another “ anticipated rising” in Spain, and this time in 
favour of the eldest son of Doo Juan ; of an Imperial order 
in Austria, instracting the General in command to hold his 
forces in readiness for the field ; of yet apother crisis threat- 
ening Italy, and of a contemplated coup d'état at Florence; 
of an official lecture having been read to France on the EKast- 
erp question by the government organ of Russia, at St. Peters- 
burg ; of official French notes addressed to the heads of depart- 
ments throughout that Em pire, justifying the new Army bill 
and re-asserting, for the thousandth time, that the Imperial poli- 
cy is peace; and finally we have the stale Fenian news from the 
Mother Country. But all this is tame and uninteresting when 
compared with the thrilling news of former montbs, when the 
destiny of the ancient and far-famed city of Rome hung in the 
balance, or even when the seven days drama of Ger- 
many was being enacted. it is impossible, however, 
to say what a day may bring forth in the old world. The 
upheavings of Vesuvius—which, by the way, is said to have 
‘fallen outwards” near Castello-Nuovo, burying houses, as 
well as pessing carriages in the ruinge—may be only the fore- 
runner of a still more important upheaving in the political 
world by which old dynasties will be overturned and new 
ones created, in more than one agitated Kingdom or Empire 
of Europe 

But we pass on to the inhospitable shores of Abyssinia 
Recent despatches from Senafe announce that the British ex. 
pedition is again in motion. General Napier, it is said, is 
about to advance his headquarters to Antalo, the capital of 
the Tigre District, which would bring his army int» the very 
heart of the enemy’s country. We may accordingly look for 
stirring news soon from the dominions of Theodorus, if 
from nowhere else. 





Arrival of the British Minister. 


On Monday last, Mr. Edward Thornton, her Majesty’s du- 
ly accredited Minister to Washington, arrived in New York, 
after a most boisterous passage of sixteen days, in good health, 
but necessarily somewhat fatigued by the voyage. On Wed- 
nesiay morning Mr. Thornton proceeded to the National Cap- 
ital, and immediately entered upon his duties. More than five 
months bave now elapsed since the death of Sir Frederick 
Bruce, during which time Mr. Ford, first attaché of the Lega. 
tion, has creditably discharged the duties of this responsible 
position! 

The arrival at Washington of an appointee of Lord Stanley 
has been naturally looked forward%o witb considerable interest, 
more particularly since the negotiations relative to the long 

“ Alabama Claims,” are said to have been “ finally 
broken off,” and that of “Citizenship” adved to the trouble- 
some questions of the day between the two governments. 

While we are glad to announce the arrival here of the 
British Minister, we do not share the belief expressed by one 
of our daily contemporaries, that Mr. Thornton is expressly 
instructed to “re-open the Alabama question ;” but on the 
other hand believe thet negotiations which have been delib- 
erately broken off by the American Secretary of State, must 
be renewed—if renewed or re-opened at all—by the same re- 
sponsible party to the discussion. But on this theme we need 
not dwell here, since we discuss the question under a separate 


In Mr. Thornton, however, the British nation, has— 
we are led ta believe trom a very short acquaintance—a 
most conciliatory and painstaking representative ; aud one, 
too, who will lose no opportunity of strengthening the ties 
which bind these two Anglo Baxon nat.ous together ; bul at the 
same time, has a diplomatic officer who will guard with 
jealous care, the honour of the nation in whose service he has 
spent bis activellife. Both Lord Lyons, and Sir Frederick 








Bruce were Bachelors; but our present representative at 
Washington is “the head of a fam ily,”having a wife and three 
young children, the eldest being only eleven years of age; 
and, moreover, according to present arrangements, his family 
will join him at Washington in May or Jane next. 





More Alabama Nonsense—Lord Hobart’s Fears, 

Lord Hobart is certainly not a ver; prominent British 
statesman, but nevertheless he is a “ live Lord ”—and perhaps 
has a political futare—and therefore bas a right to be heard 
on the leading public questions of the day, provided he is 
actually competent to treat them. The fact, however, that the 
London 7imes bas given bis recent letter on “the Alabama 
claims” insertion in its columaos, imparts to his views undue 
importance at this particular time. In the first place, we 
must admit that we have never before observed the “ white 
feather” so openly displayed by any Englishman, as it is by 
this chicken-hearted Lord. He assumes, in the first place, 
that “the failure of these negotiations mean nothing less 
than unfriendly relations between Great Britain and the Uai- 
ted States ;” and then goes on to say that war between these 
two countries “ would be a calamity as great as any which 
could afflict the world.” He proceeds to recite the points in the 
case from a purely American standpoiut, and then affright- 
edly exclaims: “ Is the British nation prepared to accept the 
responsibility? To decline to comply with the requisition of 
a foreign Power, because you consider it unreasonable, is one 
thing ; to refuse to adopt the only existing method except 
war, of settling the dispute, is quite another.” And, in 
the last paregraph of this extraordinary production, the 
following sentence occurs: “ Acts and words, supposed to 
derogate from national honour, have throughout all time been 
guarded against or avenged at a terrible cost to the world; 
this is probably the first time that it has been thought neces- 
sary to defend national honour at the risk of the most calami- 
tous consequences against the secret thoughts of the heart, 1 
trust that it may not be even now too late to hope for a re- 
newal of the negotiations.” 

Now, in all candour, we think this Lord Hobart one of the 
most peculiar specimens of a Briton that it has been our lot 
to meet with in print, for along time. If Lord Stanley, for 
instance, were made of such stuff, where would not the na- 
tion drift? Here is a question which has first been submit- 
ted to the law officers of the Crown ; which has been acted 
upon by two distinct ministries of Great Britain; which has 
been discussed by the respective Foreign Secretaries of the two 
nations interested for more than three years; and bas been 
finally brought to a point where the original secret thoughts, 
and intents of the heart, are the only remaining obstacles to a 
final solution of the question—these obstacles being now 
introduced simply te stave off a final settlement, until after 
a certain Presidential election is over—when up jamps 
an English Lord and gratuitously offers to submit also “ the 
secret thoughts (?) of the hearts” of all Eoglishmen, and even 
yield the immediate payment of all just, or unjust claims ; av- 
owing that such is “ the only existing method except war.” ! ! 

We cannot wonder that our American contemporaries 
hastily reproduce this wonderful epistle; nor that the most 
altra of them heartily concur in his Lordship’s conclu- 
sions and recommendations, but we are somewhat surprised 
that a journal of the 7imes’ standing and influence should 
have given space to such a production. 

Turning to the consideration of the 
this side of the Atlantic, we must duly thank our 
neighbour, the 7Zribune, for the acknowledgment that 
“government in Great Britain is the creature of public 
opinion even more absolutely than in the United Statcs” 
—and world incidentally add, if the voice of the entire 
people were as quickly heard, and beeded, here, as it is in 
England, this Alabama business would have ere this received 
a peaceable solution. But when the 7ridune further asserts 
that “the current opinion is setting strongly in favour of an 
acceptance of the American proposals,” it arrives at a conclu- 
sion that is not by any means correct, or even desirable. 
When Great Britain so far stultifies berself as to 
submit the interpretation of her own internal laws 
and convictions to the judgment of a nation that 
has been only too giad to copy her codes almost 
entire, simply*at the bidding of a few scheming politicians—- 
who have @ temporary purpose to serve—we shall, ourselves, 
become more American even than Lord Hobart, and consent, 
perhaps, to be governed by the whims of individuals, rather 
than by the well understood common law of the British Em- 
pire—which law we may safely add is now recognized in 
nearly every civilized community throughout the world ! 

While we are second to none in desire for international 
good-will—particularly between these two great and kindred 
nations— we cannot believe that this end will be reached by 
either cou. try iguominiously submitting to extravagant and 
unreasonable demands. Since the war ceased on this conti- 
nent Great Britain has had a change of ministry, and no one, 
we believe, could have approached the subject now in dispute 
with more earnestness of purpose than did Lord Stanley. 
May we not bope that he will soon be met in the same spirit, 
and by a foreign Minister as untrammelied by past records 
as he himeelf is? Adhuwe sub judice lis est. 


subject on 





Ttalian Politics, 
Italy, so tar as her internal affairs are concerned, is ina bad 
way. ‘There is an almost constant m inisterial crisis, and he 





Parliaments meet and adjourn without any- 
thing of importance for the welfare of the country. A late 








telegram is couched in these words : “ The internal condition 
of Italy is becoming critieal. Fears are entertained that a 
coup d état is contemplated at Florence.” After all, however, 
the difficulties of government in Italy are not so much politi- 
cal as personal. There are, properly speaking, no points at 
issue before Parliament, concerning either home or foreign 
policy. The only open question with respect to other Powers 
is the Roman question, on which the Italians are so far agreed 
that they see their inability either to coax or to force the 
French out of Rome, and that they must wait until they can 
weary them out of it. War with France is acknowledged by 
all men, Garibaldi himself not excepted, as impracticable ; and 
although al! are of one mind as to the propriety of assuming 
adignified attitude toward Napoleon, a certain discretion 
must be allowed to the Executive, which alone can comprehend 
the dangers and difficulties of negotiation with an exacting 
and susceptible Power. At home there is also only one ques- 
tion, but it is precisely the question of life or death for the 
nation, and its solution depends to a great extent on the chan- 
ces Italy may still have of emerging from her present em- 
barrassments. Italy exRibits the melancholy phenomenon of an 
orderly people living under an aarrchy. The Italians ask 
for nothing better than rule and guidance, but their political 
leaders, or what we may call their governing classes, give 
them no other example than that of discord and impotence. 
There is nothing but delay and inconsistency in legislation ; 
nothing but confusion and helplessness in the administration — 
The equal distribution and puactaal collection of the taxes,the 
maintenance of public security, the prompt execution of jus- 
tice, all the merest rudiments of government, are still insolu- 
ble puzzles to Italian statesmen. With the most exten- 
sive means they attain the least results; with the most num- 
erous and complicated staff of functionaries ever known, they 
have arrived at a complete dead lock in the management of 
public affairs. The evil springs from a variety of causes, but 
from one chiefly—that Parliament is split into parties, none 
of which is either able to govern, or willing to allow the 
others to govern. Among these no faction at the present cri- 
sis has given evidence of more glaring personal and provin- 
cial selfishness than the Piedmontese, who, from the day ‘I'u- 
rin ceased to be the capital, seemed determined that Italy her- 
self should cease to be a country. Thus we find the Chamber 
at Florence the scene of one continued, never-ending scene 
of contention between the very men who should, from their 
intelligence and standing, be the first to unite in the en- 
deavour to procure for their distracted land concord of action 
and feeling. What may be the issue out of the present di- 
lemma, it is, of course, impossible to predict; but it is easy 
to be seen that the greatest dangers which menace Italian 
nationality, come from within, not from without. Her foreign 
foes, including the Pope and Napoleon, may be powerful, 
but they are impotent to wreck ber hopelessly, if her public 
men wil! bat be true to the people who have placed them in 
the bigh places of power. 
Congressional Summary. 

In the Senafe, the House having refured to concur in the 
Senate amendments to the Cotton Tax Dill, another conference 
committee was appointed. The bill for the appraisal and sale 
of iron-clads was taken up. An amendment retaining those 
of the Dictater, Kalamazoo, Monadnock and Passaic classes 
were adopted, and the bill was then passed. This provides 
for the retention of nineteen iron-clads, leaving thirty-five to 
be sold. In the House,the Conference Committee on the bill 
to repeal the cotton tax reported that they had agreed to re- 
commend tbe Senate to withdraw from its amendments, and 
to submit a provision exempting from taxation cotton import- 
ed after July 1, 1868. After debate the report was disagreed 
to, yeas 67, nays 79, and a new committee was appointed. A 
resolution was adopted instructing the Committee on Ways 
and Means to inguire into the expediency of authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to employ all legal-tender notes 
which he may bave in excess of the amount necessary to pay 
the current expenses of the Government in purchasing inter- 
est-bearing securities ; also, to apply, in the same manner, all 
the gold he may have in excess of $30,000,000; also to au- 
thorize a four per cent. loan equal to the whole amount of the 
interest-bearing debt. The bill to prevent thepayment of dis 
loyal claims arising out ofthe rebellion, was passed. A bill 
regarding the rights of American citizens abroad was report- 
ed from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It authorizes the 
President to use all the resources of the Government to secure 
the recognition of the rights of naturalized citizens. It also 
exempts from the provisions of the act all persons who shall 
reside abroad continuously for five years, and also al) who tail 
to make property returns to the Assessor of Internal Revenue. 
A resulution was adopted authorizing the Commitiee on Re- 
construction to inquire whether combinations have been 
formed to obstruct the work of reconstruction, 
and empowering it to send for persons and papers. 
The Committee on Banking reported a bill in relation to tax- 
ing National Banks. It provides that the Legislature of each 
State may determine and direct the manner and place of tax- 
ing all the shares of National Banks located within such 
State, provided that the shares of National Banks owned by 
non-residents of any State shall be taxed in the city or town 
where such bank is located, and not elsewhere. Several 
amendments were offered, and some discussion ensued, but 
the previous question having been seconded, the bill was 
passed as reported. The same Committee reported 4 bili 
providing that a National Bank shall not be selected as a pub- 





lic depository in any State or place where there is located the 
Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer of the United Statcs ; and 
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have appeared in London. —The Atlantic Telegraph 
Company has issued proposals for the creation of £1.300,000 
ten per cent. preferential capital, to rank next to the £611,845 
eight per cent. preference stocks existing. Under this arrange- 
ment the capital will consist of £641,845 eight per cent. 
preferences, and £617,750 old stock, making a total of £2,559,- 
595.—— According to the census of 1861 there were 2,- 
803,989 persons living in London. Itisestimated by the Reg- 
istrar-General that the population will reach 3,126 635 in the 
middle of the present year. —The proposition by the 
Siécle newspaper to erect in some public place in Paris a sta- 
tute of Voltaire, has been responded to so liberally by 202,500 
subscribers, that immediate steps will be taken to carry the 
proposition into effect. —A new novel is stated to be on 
the point of appearing, the plot of which wil! be founded on 
the case of Sir Roger Tichborne. The authoress is said to be 
the Hon. Mrs. George Gifford, and the title is to be “ Uncle 
Rex.”————-According to the last mail from South Africa, 
at Natal the leading topic was the confirmation of the discov- 
ery of large beds of good coal in that colony, and the Govern- 
ment was being urged to assist in utilising the discovery. —— 
One of the oldest relics of Chaldsean Art has been recently 
ag by the British Museum. This is the Signet Cylinder 
of ¢, who reigned over Lower Chaldsea about 2050 b c.—— 
The Mediterraneo, a Bourbonist organ at Naples, advocates the 
Claims of that city to be the capital of Italy, enumerating, as 
unds of its superiority over all rivals, “its blue sky, its 
urning Vesuvius, its lively and intelligent population.”——M. 
Paul Gervais, who is ublshing " oompeshansice treatise with 
the title of “General Zoology and Palwontology,” has pre- 
sented the first four parts of his work to the French Acade- 
my. —Mr. Edward Clay, the amateur composer, is wri- 
ting a new operetta for St. George's Hall, London. — 
new drama will shortly be produced in London, the joint au- 
thorsbip of F’. Burnand, the burlesque writer, and Laing Mea- 
son. The plot is taken from a story that appeared in All the 
Year Round.————A_ new opera, Ordina, by Lortzing, bas 
just been produced in Paris. —The new pianist, Rubin- 
stein, is creating a furore at Munich —A new amateur 
dramatic club bas just been started in London, entitled “ The 
United Rovers”—under the management of Charles Vivian. 
“ Mephilipenot to” is the name given to 
anew musical instrument. — During the year 1867 the 
deaths of 164 persons who were killed by horses or carriages 
in the streets of London, were registered. —The report 
that Mile. Patti was about to be married to the Marquis De 
Caux, is contradicted. A rather severe shock of earth- 
quake was felt at five o’clock on the morning of the 4th ult., 
at Taunton, England, and for mavy milesaround. It was ac- 
companied by arumbling sound. —Two floating mills 
not from Pesth were torn from their moorings by blocks 
of ice, and several men on board were carried away. Some 
spectators went to their assistance, but the boat in which they 
were, was crushed by the ice and all were drowned. 
The Pope has just sent tothe Prince Imperial, his godson, 
by way of a Christmas-box, various objects of art formerly 
presented by Napoleon I.to Pope Pius VII. at the consecra- 
tioa. Prayers are offered up on Sundays in ali Prussian 
Protestant churches for the safe confinement of the Crown 
Prineess.—-———-M. Pouser Quertier and M. Brame, two cot- 
ton manovfacturers of France, have closed their factories and 
thrown 6000 men out of employ, because they cannot 
compete with England. —The Prussian per 8 publish 
strong appeals to the public charity on behalf of the labour- 
ing population of the eastern provinces of that kingdom, who 
are not only already suffering dreadfully from want, but threat- 
ened with absolute famine from the scarcity of the late har- 
vest.—_———The Warsaw official Dziennik publishes a ukase, 
in which the “ Kingdom of Poland” is no longer accorded the 
name it has held so long, but designated as the “ Vistula pro- 
vince.” —A new four-act drama, by Mr. John Oxenitord, 
founded upon Mrs. Linneas Banke’s popular novel, God's 
Providence House, and entitled Alice Ford ; or, The Grey Lady 
of the Grange, isin active preparation at Sadler's Wells.—— 
A pew dramatic sketch, by Mr. Sterling Coyne, The Broken- 
Hearted Club, has been produced at the Haymarket. 
The reduction of the Russian army is still going on. Infantry 
of the Guard have been reduced by 600, cavalry by 100 men, 
regiments of the line in proportion. —A remarkable 
pant, perhaps more curious than beautiful, is in flower in the 
tanical Gardens, London, and is supposed to be the first of 
its kind that has yet flowered in England. It belongs to the 
agave family, but differs from most if not all members of the 
—_ by carrying its flowers on a drooping or pendant flow- 
er spike, some ten feet long, which curves over about the cen- 
tre so that the point nearly touches the ground. The flowers 
are closely packed round the stem, and number several thous- 
ands.———-———Advice to servants of all work: “Learn to 
labour and to wait.” It may be interesting to many of 
Mr. Tenoyson’s friends and others to know that the reports 
about his —~ > Isle of Wight as a permanent residence, 
are erroneous. e would do so On no account, but intends to 
spend winter and other times at Farringford, and to seek his 
newly erected house “ fora change.”"——-—At_ the Workin, 
Men's Club and Institute Union, Leadon, it is proposed to hol 
a certain b ferences for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far the present technical literature of England is 
sufficient for the requirements of the various trades, and in 
what manner it compares with the literature possessed by the 
workmen of other nations. The Atlantic Cable 
sometimes transmits messages with great celerity. A mess- 
age wassent irom New York at halt past five o'clock one 
morning. It was delivered in London and the answer re- 
ceived in New York at eleven o’clock the same morning. —— 
It may be remarked that St. George is the patron saint both 
of Abyssinia and Eogland, whom the war between the two 
countries must put op the horns of a dilemma. Which of the 
two will he protect ? — Meissonier is as much in fashion 
as ever. His “ Napoleon” (1814), which figured in the Univer- 
sal Exhibition, has been bought by M. Delahante for 100,000 
C8. ——M. Renan’s new work, “ Si. Paul,” is said to 
be completed, and in the printer’s hands. —The ques- 
tion of laying down steel rails is now attracting considerable 
attention, and we hear that both the New Haven and Hudson 
River Roads have, made arrangements to introduce them. 
Their limited use in England has proved high) ee. 
Ata concert at St. Austell, Eogland, last month, 
the “ National Anthem,” the line “Confound their 
vish tricks” was altered to “ Confound their Fenian tricks.” 
———* Vittoria Colonna, her Life and Poems,” is the title 
ot a new work by Mrs. Roscoe.————An important 
communication been recently laid before the;Academy of 
Dg manufacture of flint glass 
Lamy has discovered that by using 
potash, the density and refractive powers 
glass are greauly ———The London police 
are being instructed how to use revolvers. A shooting gallery 
adjoining the South Ki ton} Museum has been ta 
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ica,” is in the press. ——A Paris paper states that the 

cost of transferring Maximilian’s body to Trieste was £48,000. 

————The Emperor Napoleon is busy at a “ Life of Augus- 

tus” which will be the complement of his “ Life of Cesar.” 
———_—_e——_—— 


THE ANNUAL CHARITY BALL. 


The benevolent ladies, who have in charge the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital of this city, have already announced 
their regular charity ball, which is to come off at the Aca- 
demy of Masic on the 24th instant. The tickets—only $5 
each—are obtainable, in limited numbers, of the following 
managers :— 


Mesdames: William Astor, Lloyd Aspinwall, Averell, Daniel F. 
Appleton, D. B. Allen, Abecasis, Wm. H. Appleton, Barlow, 
Barril, Belmont, Jas. W. Beekman, G. L. Beeckman, Jobn 2. 
Brady, James Brooks, J. F. Butterworth, William T. Blodgett, 
Ashbel H. Barney, Walter H. Burns, John Bigelow, Burnham, 
Lewis B. Brown, George Bell, Caylus. Chickering, Edward Clark, 
Constant, Edward Cooper, Wm. Chamberlain, Edward Chace, 
8. Callender, Corlies, ward H. Coster, Wm. T. Coleman, 
Colvill, David Crawford, Robert L. Cutting, jr., Henry Delafield, 
R. O, Doremus, Henry Dadley, W. P. Dinsmore, E. D. Dibble, 
Dudley Field, jr, Fremont, Forsyth, H. Fales, Horace Fuller, 
Walter 8. Gurnee, C. K. Garrison, Elbridge T. Gerry, Alfred 
Grymes, G. Winthrop Gray, William A. Hadden, G. G. Haven, 
Alex. Hamilton, R. 8. Hone, Henry Hills, F. E. Howe, E. 8. Hig- 
gins, Jas. Harriman, Harbeck, Richard Hunt, Hollins, Jobn a 
Hadden, Chas. H. Isham, G. A. Jones, L. W. Jerome, J. D. Jones, 
Louis Jay, E. Justh, William Kingsland, Edwin Ludlow, Philip 
Livingston, Eugene A. Livingston, Lazarus, J. T. Livingston, Le 
Vert, A. B. Mott, D. Colden Murrray, McCormick, Mathews, 
E. H. Miller, Jeseph Marie, Geo. W. McLean, F. H. 
Macy, John R. Marshall, McKinley, Meert, Gordon Norrie, Chas. 
H meen. Oelrichs, Charles O’Conor, H. Palmer, H. Parish, J. 
Pyne, Edwards Pierrepont, 8. Penniman, Ponvert, ©. L. Perkins, 
John Paine, Clarkson Potter, Edward T. Potter, J. J. Roosevelt, 
E. Raymond, Bern’d Rhinelander, 8. Howland Robbins, Jobn 
Riley, W.G. Ray, Douglas Robinson, F. H. Saltus, Russell Steb 
bins, Ferd. Suydam, John Schermerhorn, R. &tuyvesant, G. T. 
Strong, John Sherwood, Henry A. Smythe, Edward Snelling, 
Barritt Shepbard, E. W. Stoughton, Algernon 8. Sullivan, Aug. 
F. Smith, Bh. W. Shelton, Geo. R Schieffelin, Tighe, Wm. Tracy 
L. Turpure, J. H. Thomson, Viele, J. Kearney Warren, Joel 
Wolfe, Montagnie Ward, Wm. Whitney, T. G. Walker, Wm. 
Henry Wells, Wm. G. Ward, Aug. Whiting, Gen. Wallin, Mary 
Whitney, J. L. Wallack, D. B. Webb, Egerton Winthrop. 

Messrs. : Joseph Alsop, L. Seymour Ashley, E. H. Anderson, T 
C. Acton, R, Benson, D. W. Bishop, Henry Burgy, Willett Bron- 
son, Lansdale Boardman, William C. Bins, Eugene Bogert, G, 8. 
Bowdoin, J. T. Brady, 8. Dexter Bradford, Wm. B. Bend; Dr. H. 
D. Bulkley ; Messrs. C. F. Blake, Jas. Bleecker, Wm. Bridge, 
Abraham Bininger, Henry Clews, Le G. B. Cannon ; Gen. Craw- 
ford ; Messrs. J. G. Coster, Wm. B. Cooper, Wm. Cutting, Henry 
Coster, Alfred W. Craven, Abraham Cozzens, Wm. Chesebrough, 
H. Chapman, Walter Clarkson, William Dougias, J. Geddes Day, 
C. A. Du Vivier; Dr. Francis Delafield ; Messrs. M. L. Delafield, 
Edward Delafield, jr.. Wm. Butler Duncan, F. 8.G. d’Hauteville ; 
Dr. G. T. Elliot, jc.; Messrs. Mortimer Fowler, G. P. Giraud Fos- 
ter, G. W. Folsom; Hon. C. Godfrey Gunther; Messrs. Sheppard 
Gandy, J. G. Grafton, Frederick Gibert, H. E. Gillilan, Geo. Gris- 
wold Gray, G. G. Howland, Townsend Harris. Edwin Hoyt, Geo. 
Hoffman, Wilson G. Hunt; Dr. J. J. Hull; Mr. J.G. Heckscher; 
Hon. John T. Hoffman; Messrs. J. J. Hyde, D. E. Hawley; Gen. 
Ingalls ; Mr. Richard Irvin, jr.; Dr. Woolsey Johnson ; br. Lee 
Jones; Dr. W. W. Jones; Messrs. Peyton Jaudon, C. H. Jacque 
lin; Dr. A. Jacobi ; Messrs. H. Johnson, H. Leroy Jonea, O. K. 
King, D Kingsland ; Hon. C. P. Kirkland; Mesers. Emile Kings- 
land, Bevjamin Knower, R. J. Livingston, Arthur Leary, J. Len- 
tilhon, J. Bowers Lee, Wm. Low; Dr. T. M. Markoe; Mesars. A. 
P. Montant, H organ, W. H. MeVicar; Major A. 8. Me- 
Comb; Messrs. Manton Marble, William H. Morrell; Prof. 
Nairne; Messrs. G. Natorp, Walton Oakley, Philip M. Oakley, 
Charles en, John 7 ons Archibald Peel, Edward Prime, jr., 
James V. ker, Phillips Phoenix, William B. Roge 


Living- 
ston Rogers, M. O. Roberts; Col. Reed; Messrs. H. De B. Routh, 
Ben). Swaa, Seligman, John Schuyler, E. Delafield Smith, B. K 


Stevens, fr., E. H. Stoughton; Hon. Augustus Schell; Dr. Foster 
Swift: Messrs. Desha Smith, Isaac Sherman, Charles E. Strong, 
©. E. K. Sherman, W.P, Talboys, Henry A. Tailer, Alexander Tay- 
lor, T. E Tolfree, Jules Vatable; Hon. John E. Ward; Mr. G. B. 
Ward; Dr. Lockwood Woodruff; Mr. Theodorus Woolsey, Geo. 
P. Wetmore, W. Watson, jr.,; Col. Alfred Wagstaff; Dr. Gusta- 
vus W. Winston. 





Obituary. 


Cuar_es Kean.—Mr. Charles Kean, whose death we briefly 
announced last week, was born in Waterford, Ireland, January 
18,1811. He was the son of the celebrated Edmund Kean, one 
of the greatest tragedi on the English, or, indeed, the world’s 
stage. He was sent to Eaton in 1824, where he remained three 
years, exhibiting abilities of a high order, but was 
vented from concluding his cellegiate cou se by the bankruptcy 
of his father, which compelled him to return to his home to aid 
his mother, then in the deepest distress, Thrown on his own 
resources, he determined to adopt the stage as a profession, and 
accepted in 1827 an offer from the lessee of the Drury Lane thea. 
tre to play for three years at a salary of £10 per week for the 
first year, £11 per week for the second, and £12 per week for 
the third year. His first appearance was in October, 1827, 
as Norval, in the tragedy of “ Douglass,” but it was the univer- 
sal verdict of the press and public of the time that he was a com- 
plete failure. The following year, becoming reconciled with his 
father, be made a tour with him in the provinces, playing sab- 
ordinate parts. In October, 1829, be appeared 
in the character of Sir Robert Mortimer, when he made a de- 
cided hit, and thenceforth became one of the favourites of the 
London audiences. He made bis first visit to the United States 
in 1830, and remained here for three yeara, enjoying a highly 
successful career, which netted him a large sum of money. On 
his return to England in 1833 he declined to play in London un- 
less he received fifty pounds sterling a night, which the mana- 
gers did not see 
sequently he played in the provincial theatres, and earned so high 
a reputation that the manager of Drury Lane offered him a mu- 
nificent engagement, which he accepted, and made his second 
appearance in London in “Hamlet.” His success was great, 

he following year he again visited this country, returniug to 
England the next year. In 1842 he was marr'ed to the accom- 
plished actress, Miss Ellen Tree. Agaia, in 1845, he visited 
the United States and played a series of characters with his wife 
in the principal cities for two years. Ou his return to his na- 
tive land he played a nomber of highly successful engagements 
throughout England, and pertormed two seasons at the Hay- 
aay in 1851 he became the lessee of the Princess theatre, 
w e 
“ Richard IL,” “ The Tempest,” and other 
This splendid revival of the classical tragedies 





Shakspearian plays. 

proved a glorious 
success and added greatly to Mr. Kean’s growing reputation, 
In 1849 be was selected by the Queen to take of the dra- 


matic soirees at Windsor, where he dis; bi 
12 the United Bates 





given 
———“ Spiritual Wives,” by the author of “ New Amer- | played at th» Broadway theatre, where he appeared as 


made in 1865, when Se anscdneied bt 
was D success was asever. He 
Cardinal 


agaia in London | H 


roper to give him. For five years sub-|q 


produced “ Macbeth,” “King John,” “ Richard IIL,,”| : 


Woolsey to his wife’s Queen Catharine in “Henry VIIL” 
Since his return to Eng’ he has played only occasionally ; 
but his appearance was always jagees by large houses and with 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Kean left a large fortune, the fruits of 
his professional iife. 


At 4 Seymour Place, Wandsworth Road, Surrey, Comm. C. H. 
Lapidge, R.N.—At Poonah, India, D, Graham, late of H.M.’s 108th 
Regt. of Infantry.—At Norwich, Mr. J. Barrow, Staff-Comm. in 
the Royal Navy.—In Guernsey, Capt. B. Mansell, R.N.—At Wey- 
mouth, Admiral H. Jenkinson.—At Dover Castle, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Cc. Childs, R.A.—At yey ary Te C. G. O’Brien, 28th 
Regt.—At Plymouth, Comm. J. Sibly, R.N.—At Rickmansworth, 
Lt. Col. Mill, late 78th Highlanders.—At Cricket St. Thomas, the 
Right Hon. Lord Bridport.—At Umballa, East Indies, Major J. G. 
Sparke. oan Staff Gorps.—-at ore, Madras, W. Irvine, 

eut. in H M.’s 14th Regt. M.N.L.—At Belfast, F. C. Colquhoun, 
Assist.-Comm.-Gen.—At Almora, Major C. Warde, Bengal Staff 
Corps.--At Lochmalony, J. Horsbrugh, Esq., formerly of H.M.’s 
10th Regt. ot Ft.—At Hameay, Isle of Man, W. Weir, nin 


H.M.’s 1084 .—At Edinburgh, Lieut.Col. J. Fraser, C.B., late 
2d Bengal Cavalry —At 18 Montpelier Road, Twickenham, Capt. 
J.C, Heaslop, 





Arup. 


We have lost one more of our few remaining Peninsular heroes 
by the death of Lieutenant Colonel Sir Samuel Falkiner, Bart. 
He served in the following engagements :—Talavera, Albuera, 
Fuentes d’Onore, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Salamanca, in 
three of which be was wounded. He was an esteemed and ex- 
cellent officer, and was sent home with despatches in 1809, where- 
in be was honourably mentioned. By direction of the Duke 
of Cambridge, the following officersjof Royal Engineers have been 
struck off the strength of the Royal Engineer establishment, 
Chatham, for special service—viz., Lieut. 5. L. Jacob, Lieut. C. 
F. C. Beresford, and Lieut. Napoleon Arnott. Capt. A. Parnell 
has been appointed to the d of the 40th depot company 
of RoyalgEngineers at bead quarters, Brompton barracks, Chat- 
ham.——The average cost of a Prussian soldier, including the 
pay of the officers, &e., is estimated at £30 a-year; of a French 
soldier, £40 a-ye@t ; John Bull's red-coats, £100 a-year. — It is 
reported with confidence that the Secretary of State for War 
has in contemplation the increasing of the list of general officers 
to 300, and a new rank of 150 in number, with extra pay of £200 
a-year, credited in the Army List as “‘ Brigadier-Generals,” to be 
absorbed as vacancies occur in the list of Generals. This will as- 
sist in shortening the endless time in the rank of Colonel, for at 
present the stagnation in the higher ranks of the army bas come 
to such a pitch that it takes more than a quarter of a ‘aaa | to 
reach the rank of Major-General from that of Colonel.—— Writ- 
ing of the Wrens of the Curragh, and the evil which is identified 
with their miserable calling, the Rev. A. Henderson, Presbyterian 
Chaplain to the Forces, writes :—‘ The gigantic evil is to be met 
from two quarters—one from within the military circle itself, and 
the other from without. Whatever can be attempted and done 
to elevate soldiers’ minds and habits will tend to abate the evil. 
On the one side Government, by the military authorities, bas 
effected much already, and will effeet more. Look at the wonder- 
ful improvement in the women in the Army through judicious 
and benefieial measures on their behalf. Formerly it was a sort 
of reproach to be called a soldier’s wife ; now there is not in this 
country a more worthy and respectable class of wives and mo- 
thers than is to be feund in many of her Majesty’s regiments. As 
to the way of dealing with young men in their respective corps, 
let any of your readers turn to the life of Dr. Macbeth, just issued 
from the press by Nisbet, and observe what a good, earnest sur- 

in can do to youthful excesses in those committed to 

is professional care. I have —— for a long time that 

hand in hand with the anxious preliminary drill there should 

be anxious authorised dealing with the young men, to forewarn, 

to counsel, to encourage them ; but this I only glance at for the 
present.” 


War Orrice —Gent Cadet H M Carter, from Royal Mili 
College, to be Ens in 16th Foot, without purj; Gent Cadet H H 
Martin, from Royal Military College, to be ign, without pur, 
viee Cameron, pro. Lieut J E Orauge to be Instructor of Mus- 
ketry, vice Lieut Pinson, returned to reg] duty.—Gent Cadet W 








8 Clarke, frem Royal Mili College to be xy 3 in 29th Foot, 
without pur, vice pro.—Ensign C R B Thorne, from 
15th Foot, to be Ensign in 60th Foot, vice Skinner, trans to 45th 
Foot.—Gent Cadet C W Mon ny, from Royal Military Coll 
to be Ensign in 6ist Foot, without pur, vice O’Geran, pro.—Ene 
A W Cameron, from 64th F to be Ensign in 78th Foot, vice L 


Hope, from 


G Meet. trans to llth Hussars.—G 
yal ur, 


vice Smallpiece, pro.—Lieut Jobn Angus Lu on Hamilton 
to be Capt by pur, in 2nd West India, vice Henry Augustus Wil- 
liams, who ret.—Ensign 8 D Crookenden to be Lieut without pur, 


Navy, 


We have to announce the death of Vice Admiral Sir William 
Dickson, of Hardingham, Norfolk, baronet. He was the eldest 
son of Admiral Sir Archibald Colingwood Dickson, by Harriet, 
daughter of Admiral Bourmaster, of Lichfield, and was born 
10th June, 1798. After completing his education at the Royal 
Naval College, he entered the Navy in 1814, and was mem 
man of the Minden at the taking of Algiers by Lord Exmouth. 

e a viee-admira! on the Reserve List in 1864. 
late Sir William eucceeded his father as third baronet in June, 
1827, and on the 26h June, 1850, be married Laura Emeline, 
ouly daughter of Colonel Northey, of Pembroke- 
shire, but does not leave any issue, so that the baronetcy red 
to his eldest surviving brother, Lieut.-Col. Colpoys Dickson, 
of the Bengal army.——The following officers’ names have been 
removed from the official list of the Royal Navy during the past 


h 





dismissed the 
Brown, late 
; Assistant-Surgs. James 
resigned) ; J Middleton, MD.” late ot “Gresnwich Heopieal 
(resi ); James . reenwic 
(resigned) ; bebo Lay Te the Fawn, 17, on the ‘North 
American station ( ); 
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New Publications. 


The success, however temporary, of an author, has fre- 
quently resulted in a number of books which would probably 
not have been written, had bis literary probation been pro- 
longed. It appears to be the business of modern writers to 
make hay while the sun shines, and as the sun often shines 
when thefgrass of literature is lush and green, our garners are 
often stored with tasteless and musty intellectual fodder. In 
nothing is this haste shown more than in fiction, and by no 
one more than the female novelists, chiefest among whom, in 
the minor ranks, is Annee Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 
whose last work, so far, Playing for High Stakes, has just been 
reprinted by the Harpers. It is not over five or six years, 
if our memory serves, since Annie Thomas made her debut 
with The Oross of Honour, a pretty little story which was re- 
printed here, and quite widely read. Since thep sbe has 
written at least six novels besides the one before us, and pos- 
sibly many others which are comprehended under the myste- 
rious “Etc.” Annie Thomas is a clever writer of the sketchy 
sort, but she writes too much and with too little intellectual 
honesty. In the first place she entirely overdoes her descrip- 
tions, both of persons and places, heaping up her adjectives 
and words of form and colour until all the sharp outlines are 
lost; in the next place there is a lack of plot, in its highest 
sense, in her stories. Only one of the dramatis persone in 
Playing for High Stakes \ingers in the memory—Mrs. Sutton— 
& smooth-tongued, false-hearted, mischief-making woman, and 
she accomplishes little even in her special line.—Blanche and 
Lionel, and Edgar and Frank, are well-sounding names, and 
ladies and gentlemen we have no doubt, but unfortunately 
we cannot remember who they were, nor what they did and 
said, nor have we the least idea which of the number, if in™ 
deed, any of them, was guilty of Playing for High Stu ics. 


The admirers of the Muhlbach Novels, whose names must 
be Legion, to judge by the number which have been, and are 
being, translated for the American market, have had, or may 
have, a new sensation in reading Count Mirabeau, an Histori- 
cal Novel, by Theodore Mundt, a translation of whicb, by 
Thérése J. Radford, has lately been published by the Apple- 
tons. The writer, Dr. Mundt, was the husband of Mrs. Clara 
Mundt, who wrote, as we have before observed, under the nom 
de plume of L. Mublbacb. A daughter of Court-councillor 
and Upper-burgomaster Muller, (the Germans are fond of these 
sounding titles,) she hesitated about using her maiden name 
as an authoreas, for fear of being known as “ Die Mallerein” 
(the feminine of Muller, “ the milleress,”) she therefore named 
herself C. Mublbach—“ mill-stream,” a non de plume in which 
she retained her true initials. In the proof title-page of 
her first work the C. had been mistaken for an 
L., the characters in the German manuscript being 
nearly alike, so she let the error remain, the L. being 
supposed by her readers to stand for Louisa. This curious 
literary fact we derive from a Note to her husband’s novel, 
which note tells us that he was born at Potsdam in 1808, and 
was graduated at the University of Berlin. In his twenty- 
fourth year he was notified to leave Leipzig, on account of his 
political opinions which were those of the party of “ Young 
Germany” of which he was a prominent member. He passed 
& year or two in Southern Europe, after which he returned to 
Berlin, where, with Varnhagen Von Ense, he published the 
posthumous works of Knebel. Later, he edited a newspaper 
which was suppressed for its liberal opinions. He married 
Miss Muller, who was already a novelist, in 1839, and died in 
Berlin in 1861, “generally and deeply regretted,” says the 
Note, from which we gather these particulars, “for few sur- 
passed him in genuine philanthropy, purity of morals, and 
strength ofintellect.” Such was Dr. Mundt. For his fictions, 
which appear to have been numerous, the name of several 
figuring on the title page of Count Mirabeau—they are se 
much like his wife’s that she might have written them, or 
hers are so much like his, that he might have written them, 
and both so similar, and so little individual, that they might 
have been written by one or more hands, as we are forced to 
believe was the case with many of the so-called novels of Du- 
mas. Count Mirabeau is interesting, of course, the man and 
the time being guarantees of that to start with, but judged by 
a high standard of historical fiction, such as we apply to the 
best romances of Sir Walter Scott; Mr. Kingsley’s Hypathia 
and Amyas Leigh ; Mr. Dickens’s Tule of Two Cities ; Miss 
Tytler’s Citoyenne Jacqueline, and other works of a similar 
character, it is as unsatisfactory as it is shallow. The man 
and his times figure in it, but the one is not understood, nor 
the other realized; in other words both are painted trom 
without, and not from “within outwards,” as the Germans 
say. We have the history of Mirabeau’s abduction of Hen- 
retta Van Haren from the convent; her life with him in 
Paris; her travels with him on the Continent, and in Eng- 
land as Madame de Nehbra; and, later, her residence with him 
in France as the Countess Yet Lee. We have also the story 
of his separation from his wife; his imprisonment in sundry 
dungeons by his father; an account of several of his intrigues 
and amours; with other glimpses of his private life. It @as a 
stained and in many respects a dark career that he led, but, 
as described by Dr. Mundt, how innocent and almost pasto- 

ral-like it appears! It is not exactly Platonic love, to be sure, 
but then it excites no disgust and no condemnation, either on 
the part of the author or his readers. We meet with many 
an old acquaintance of the French Revolution in the course 
of the narrative ; a8 Beaumarchais, speculator, dramatist and 
what not, with his brilliant “ Marriage of Figaro,” at the se- 





of Paris. 


gratulate the poet on his patrons. 
gratulate his patrons on their poet! Hut tha: the reader may 
not judge the Bard unheard, let us take leave of him with the 


and his, friends and dupes, which, of course, brings the 
famous diamond-necklace and the Cardinal de Rohan on the 
carpet once more; General Lafayette; Frederiek the Great ; 
and, last, the King and Queen, and the rabble of the streets 
The French Revolution has been too often written 
about for Dr. Mundt to tell us anything new, but what he 
does tell us is correct in the maio, we imagine, while his 
brief glimpses of the law-making of that lawless time—his pic- 
tures of the gatherings in the National Assembly—are among 
the best portions of his book. He substantiates much that he 
describes, and puts in the mouths of his characters, by refe- 
rences to the memoirs and histories of the period, which refe- 
rences may be taken as a sort of indorsement of his accuracy 
and historic good faith. The most interesting figure on the 
canvas is Mirabeau himself, but we fail to eee his greatness as 
it has been handed down to us, and cannot understand the 
influence which he exercised over his contemporaries, least of 
all his wonderful power over women, who adored him in 
spite of bis ugliness. As we said at the start, however, the 
readers of the Mih!bach Novels will take kindly to this addi- 
tion to their number, and give Dr. Mundt a place in their 
memories beside his better known wife. 





Mr. Leonard Brown has recently published, through Messrs. 
Redhead and Wellslager, of Des Moines, a neat looking 
little volume entitled Poems of the Prairies, which appears to 
have been printed before, since the words “ New Edition” are 
upon its title page. We learn from Mr. Brown’s preface that 
he was a blacksmith’s apprentice in his youth ; that he wrote a 
greater part of his poetry while he was quite young, (we 
could have divined that fact for ourselves, however ;) and that 
He believes, he says, 
speaking of himself with the customary immodesty of young 
scribblers, that all who read this book carefully and imparti- 
ally, will find in it something to commend, and that it will do 
good in giving hope and encouragement to the yuung in pur- 
He believes, continues this 
very believing young person, that the highest aim of the poet 
should be to teach virtue and love of country, God and man; 
and that writers of the school of Byron are not destined to live 
always in the affections of men, but that virtue is immortal as 
God and the soul of man; that our country is destined to em- 
A!l this, 
and more which Mr. Brown believes, convinced us before we 
looked into his book that he neither was, nor could be a poet. 
We felt with Hamlet of the player-queen, that he protested 
too much, aud added, mentally, the objargation of Sir Peter 
Teazle, when the admirable sentiments of Joseph Surface 
Mr. Brown bas one virtue, however, he is 
grateful, speaking handsomely in his preface of a Mr. B. F. 
Allen, “a benevolent and spirited man of wealth ” “ through 
whose liberality his book was first published,” and who con- 
tributes largely wo every euterprise for the public good under- 
taken in lowa, the publication of prairie poems included. 
The book is dedicated in prose to M. Arathusa Allen, in verse 
to B. F. Allen, and again ia verse to M. A. A., whom we take 
We con- 
Would that we could con- 


he has the usual poetic faith in himself. 


suit of knowledge and virtue. 


brace the continent, and patriotism will not die. 


were in question. 


to be the person first named, probably Mrs. Allen. 


defiance which he flings in our faces. 
To “CRITICS.” 
lam unawed by all that fools may say; 
Clearly in Faith’s stereoscope I see 
My own America, the great and free, 
In her munificence proudly repay 
With wreaths of fame, the Bard whose patriot lay 
Defends, in name of God, sweet Liberty. 
It matters not how wise the “ Critics’’ be ; 
it matters not how lion-like they bray ; 
With hope undaunted, still unmoved I stand. 
Thon art, my country, wortby of my love ; 
1 look with pride upon my native land, 
And bow my knee to none but God alone. 
My harp is rough—a chip from Plymouth Rock ; 
My strings—the fibre of the “* Charter Oak !”’ 


We learn from these spirited lines what miserable sinnérs 
we wise “critics” are, and, incidentally, that we bray like 
We might retort by saying that Mr. Brown roars like 
an ass, but it would be unkind to say so. Besides there is a 


lions ! 
law against cruelty to animals. 
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ART NOTES. 





A very pleasant reunion was held in the library of the 
Academy of Design, on Saturday evening last, the occasion 
being 4 reception given by the members of that institution to! great expedition to the Lakes of Central Africa. 
a number of literary men and jourvaliste. There was nothing |) 
formal in the meeting, which was of a conversational charac- 
ter, matters connected with art and science being the chief 
t the evening. We under- 


subjects of discussion 





cond representation of which we, assist: Count Cagliostro, 





stand that it is the intention of the artists to hold a similar 


conversasione once in each month during the winter and spring. 
Such meetings are not only agreeable to the participators, 
but are likely to be very beneficial by promoting intercourse 
and good fellowship between professions to which so many 
common sympathies and interests belong. 

A picture of considerable power, by Mr. T. 8. Noble, is now 
on exhibition in the art gallery of Messrs. Putnam and Son. 
It is of the historical class, the subject being “ The Heroism of 
John Brown.” The fanatical, though probably sincere, old 
man of Harper’s Ferry is on his way to execution, bound 
with cords, and guarded by sokliers dressed in what is called 
the “Continental” uniform—the old-fashioned epauletted 
coat, cocked-hat, top-boots, and buckskin breeches, in which 
men did their fighting in the last century. Grouped around 
are a number of characteristic persons, white and colored, 
young and gid. The episode of John Brown bestowing his 
blessing on a little negro child gives the sentiment to the 
composition. The figures are life-size. Something of the de- 
cision of Thomas Couture, with whom Mr. Noble studied for 
a while, is observable in the drawing of them. In colour 
the picture is quiet, the few bright portions of drapery being 
well harmonized. Much of the character is very truthful, al- 
most every one of the dramatis persone being apparently a 
study trom life. It seems to us, however, that the artist has 
made too much of a city gentleman of his venerable hero. 
Brown was a Kansas borderer, if we remember rightly, and 
it would probably have been more historically correct to have 
represented him as somewhat wild in his attire. Mr. Noble 
has a fair chance of success in the important branch of art to 
which he seems to devote himself. A well-executed litho- 
graph of the painting, by Endicott, is to be seen in the gallery. 
The same artist is at work on a subject to be fentitled, we 
believe, “ The Bill of Sale.” It is one of those scenes which 
used to be of everyday occurrence at the homesteads of the 
Southern planters. A middle-aged gentleman, attired in a 
rich dressing-gown, and seated in his parlour, is effecting the 
sale of a smart-looking coloured youth, who stands stolidly 
by, barefooted, and hat in hand. At tbe other side of the 
table stands a rough character, who has not had the politeness 
to remove his hat, and who is engaged in reading the bill of 
sale. This pieture is of large cabinet size. 

On Monday evening next, Mr. J. F. Cropsey will exhibit to a 
select assemblage in the Leeds Art Galleries, a collection of up- 
wards of sixty paintings and drawinge, made by him in jthis 
country and in Europe. The whole co!lection will be brought 
to thej hammer by Mr. Leeds on Friday evening, February 
7th, until which time the pictures will remain in the gallery, for 
the inspection of the public. 

Visitors to the Paris Universal Exhibition of last year will 
doubtless remember that one of the principal attractions in 
the art department was Kaulbach’s cartoon of “ The Reforma- 
tion,”—a composition of vast size, comprising a great number 
of historical portraits. Here in New York we shall soon en- 
joy the privilege of viewing this remarkable work of one of 
the greatest living artists. It is now in this city, aud will soon 
be placed on public exhibition. 

Mr. C. L. Elliott, the well-known portrait painter, has re- 
moved from New York to Albany, where he is now engaged 
in the practice of his profession. One of the best portraits 
ever painted by him,—that of Mr. Fietcher Harper sen., 
which figured in the’American; art department at the Paris 
Exhibition —is now in the galleries of the Academy of De- 
sign. 

A very pretty fancy in marble, by Mr. Palmer, of Albany, 
is now on exbibition in Schaus’sgallery. It is an idealization 
ot “ Hope,” treated in a very unconventional and simple man- 
ner, graceful in pose, and easy in flow of drapery. 

The latest chromo-lithograph issued by Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney, and Son, is a portrait of General Grant. It is after a 
painting from life by Mr. Constant Mayer, and bas been very 
well reproduced with regard to likeness as well as to general 
effect. 

We have seen it announced, lately, that Gérome, the famous 
French painter, has made another trip to Egypt, where he is 
now engage in collecting material for his pencil among the 
antiquities and modern character of that strange, mystic land. 
Previous to his departure from Paris he painted some subject 
from Egyptian sketches formerly made by him. Two of these 
pictures have just been imported by Mr. Kncedler, and may 
now be seen in the Goupil gallery. One of them represents a 
scene in Cairo,—persons of rank, apparantly, inspecting a 
light-chestnut Arab horse which a groom is trotting out. The 
action of both horse and groom are capital. The bright col- 
ours of the dresses are somewhat out of harmony with the so- 
ber grays of the architecture. In the other picture we havefa 
glimpse of the wall of Csiro, through a gateway of which 
comes a princely cavalcade, headed by a couple of out-runners, 
These latter are the principal objects of the picture, and there 
is a wonderful realisation of movement in their dusky limbe, 
and in the transparent purple shadows that run with them 
over the yellow ground. 
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which without that overflow would be a desert traversed by two 
narrow belts of cultivation. The main stream, however, is rein- 
forced ia summer by eight or nine mountain torrents, of which 
two, the Blue Nile and the Atbara, are of enormous magnitude, | ; 


but which are all duriog the dry season mere river-beds. They 
fill suddenly about the 20th June, from the sadden melting of the 
Abyssinian snows and the commencement of the rains, and it is 
the tremendous rush of these surplus or additional waters which 
causes the main stream to overflow, and deposit its burden of 
fertilizing black mud, a burden derived, Sir 5. Baker considers, 
mainly from the Atbara, which is so impregnated as to be called 
by the natives the Black Water. 1 is therefore conceivable that 
a Sovereign wicked enough and scientific enough to turn the 
course of the Atbara and the Blue Nile, deflecting them towards 
the Red Sea, might destroy the prosperity of Egypt at a blow, 
Even a diversion of the Atbara might produce infivite mischief, 
and it is by no means certain that the system of weirs which Sir 
§. Baker recommends might not create a new Delta ata very heavy 
expense to the old one. 

It.is scarcely, however, as a book of mere “ travels” that ordi- 
nary readers are devouring this yolume, but as a narrative of ad 
venture of the most excitiog kind, of sport such as scarcely an- 
other traveller ever had. African travel is dreary enough some- 
times, as Sir 8. Baker found when he tried to reach the Lakes ; 
but there must be hundreds of men in England who would dare 
all be suffered in this journey to go through his experience, to 
roam like a little prince with a hunting camp through a territory 
where it is ible to “ make a mixed bag of elephants, hippo- 
potami, buffaloer, giraffes, and great numbers of the large ante- 
lopes,” with an occasional lion or crocodile by way of appetizing 
variety. Glorious scenery, a tolerable climate, perfect indepen- 
dence of civilized restraint, and a preserve of that kind make up 
temptations such as would suffice to make Charles Ruxton turn 
in bis grave, cause Mr. Grantley Berke!ey to repent time wasted 
in the prairies, and induce foxhuaters to confess with a sigh that, 
after all, hunting is always improved by the presence of a quarry 
worth pursuing. Riding to hounds in a good country may some- 
times be exciting enough, but what is it to a ride like Rodur 
sherrif’s, with a wild elephant behind you, and a certainty that if 
your horse etumbles your life is not worth five seconds’ purchase 
—that it will be no case of a “spill” or a broken bone, but of 
justant death by crushing ?— 


“ Rodur Sherrif rode a bay mare, that, having been thor- 
oughly trained to these encounters, was perfect at her work. 
Slowly and coolly she advanced towards her wary antagonist, 
until within about eight or nine yards of the elephant’s head ; 
the creature never moved, and the mise en scene was beautiful ; 
not a word wae spoken, and we kept our places amidst utter 
stilloees, which was at length broken by a snort from the mare, 
who gazed intently at the elephant, as though watching fer the 
moment of attack. One more pace forward, and Rodur sat 
coolly _ = his mare, with his eyes fixed upon those of the ele- 
phant. For an instant | saw the white of the eye nearest to me; 
* Look out, Rodur, he’s coming!” I exclaimed. With a shrill 
scream, the elephant dashed upon him like an avalanche! 
Round went the mare as though upon a pivot, and away over 
the rocks and stones, flying like a gazelle, with the monkey-like 
form of little Rodar Sherrif leaning forward, and looking over 
his left shoulder as the elephant rushed after him. For a mo 
ment I thoughthe must be caught. Had the mare stumbled, 
all were lost; but she gained in the race after a few quick 
bounding strides, and Rodur, still looking bebind him, kept his 
distance so close to the elephant, that its outstretched trunk 
was within a few feet of the mare’s tail. Taher Sherrif and his 
brother Ibrahim swept down like falcons in the rear. Ia full 
speed they dexterously avoided the trees, until they arrived upon 
open ground, when they dashed up close to the hind-quarters of 
the furious elephant, who, maddened with the excitement, 
heeded nothing but Rodur and his mare, that were almost 
within its grasp. When close to the tail of the elephant, Taber 
Sherrif’s sword flashed from its sheath, as grasping his trusty 
blade he leapt nimbly to the ground, while Ibrahim caught the 
reins of his borse ; two or three bounds on foot, with the sword 
clutehed in both bands, and he was close behind the elephant; 
a bright glance shone like lightning, as the sun struck upon the 
descending stee) ; this was followed by a dull crack, as the sword 
cut through skin and sinews, and settled deep in the bone, about 
twelve inches above the foot. At the next stride, the elephant 
halted dead short in the midst of its tremendous charge.” 


And even this is less exciting than a race after flying rbinoce- 
roses, a mad race improved by the chance that the mighty beasts 
might turn, and perhaps heave horse and man alike into the air. 
Or if he is curious in game, let the sportsman imagine stalking a 
herd of giraffes, possibly more than a hundred in number, witb 
extraordinary power of vision, scent like that of stags, and eu- 
perior speed, and flesh which Sir 8. Baker, who has eaten most 
things, from blabber to pates de foie gras, declares to be the best 
he ever tasted ; or harpooning the hippopotamus, a brute which, 
if excited, can crunch his assailant in two, which can run till no 
man may escape, which will go up a precipitous ravine, and does 
not fear a clear dive from a point twenty feet above the water. 
He is worth bagging apparently, even if he did not yield, as he 
does, hundreds of pounds of highly edible meat 200 Ibs. of fat, 
coorbatches or whips to the number of 200 per hide, and teeth 
which are eagerly purchased by dentists, because the ivory will 
not discolour. Crocodiles are not nice to eat, though natives 
eat them ; but there is something in shooting or harpooning a 
scaled, yellow-green monster, who can swallow a human being 
at a bite, which appeals strongly to the imagination. Of smaller 
= there appears to be noend, the most plentiful of all being 





¢ gazelles, of which Sir 8. Baker relates one extremely amus- 
ing —_ to us perfectly new. The Arabs course them with 
dogs, relying upon a mental peculiarity, without analogy, we ima- 
gine, ia the animal kingdom. The gazelle runs away and beats 
the dogs completely, but b so proud of the feat, so vain- 
glorious of its speed, that it stops and exccutes a kind of war 
dance, bounding and gambolling with exultation, until it exhausts 
its strength, and is at last run down. There is something almost 
human in that absurdity, as strange to say, there is in one of the 
tricks of the crocodile. We could hardly quote a better speci- 
men of Sir 8. Baker’s style as naturalists and eportsman than 
this charming litde description :— 


“ Few creatures are so sly and wary as the crocodile. I watch 
them continually as they attack the dense flocks of small birds 
that throng the bushes at the water’s edge. birds are 
perfectly aware of the danger, and they fly from the attack, if 
possible, The crocodile then quietly and innocently lies upon 
the surface, as though it had owe quite by an accident; it 
thus attracts the attention of the birds, and it slowly sails away 
to a considerable distance, exposed to their view. The birds 
thus beguiled by the deceiver, believe that the danger is re- 
moved, and they flock to the bush, and once more dip their 
thirsty beaks into the stream. Thus absorbed in slaking their 
thirst, they do not observe that their enemy is no longer on the 
surface, A sudden splash, followed by ro pair of jaws be 
neath the bush that engulfs some dozens of victims, is the signal 
deal saa given of the crocodile’s return, who has thus slily 

v 





seen the crocodiles repeat this manceuvre constantly; they de- 
ceive by a feigned retreat, and then attack from below.” 
Nothing seems so far from humanity as the crocddile, yet if 


that statement is correct, aad there is no reason to doubt it, the 
crocodile must in some low way excreise a reason. No instinct 


and the total length of the other submarine cables amounts to 
near 5,765 miles.—Society of Arts Journal. 





A New Recrprocrry TREaAty DeMANDED.—The Chicago 
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would tell them that a trick like that would give birds a momen- 
tary courage. The book is full of stories like this, showing akeen- 
ness of observation which might have made Sir 8. Baker, indeed 
may yet make him, as eminent as a naturalist as he bas been as 
a traveller, stories delightful to readers who never bunt, and are 
naturalists only by force of stady. There are men in England 
who would class among such stories his accoant of the Tokrooris, 
the Mohammedan negroes of Darfur, a territory sealed by its 
ruler against Europeans. These men are entirely black, of the 
negro type, but they have the one virtue always denied even 
by Sir 8. Baker to negroes, indomituble, incessant industry. 
They will not work well for wages, differing in that respect 
from Chinese, but when working for themselves they rival them 
in assiduity :— 


“They are seldom unemployed ; and while the Arab may be 
seen lazily stretched under the shade of a tree, the Tokroori will 
be seen spinning cotton, or working at something that will earn a 
few piastres, Even during the march, I have frequently seen 
my men gather the cotton from some deserted busb, and imme- 
diately improvize a spindle, by sticking a reed through a piece 
of camel-dung, with which they would spin the wood into thread, 
as they walked with the caravan. My Tokrooris had never been 
idle during the time they had been in my service, but they were 
at work in the camp during every spare minute, either employed 
in making sandals from elephant’s or buffaio’s hide, or whi and 
bracelets from the'rhinoceros skin, which they cleverly polished. 
Upon our arrival at Gallabat, they had at least a camel-load 
of all kinds of articies they bad manufactured. On the fol- 
lowing morning I had found them sitting in the market-place, 
having established stalls, at which they were selling all the vari- 
ous trophies of their expedition—fat, hides, whips, sandals, brace- 
lets, &e.” 


A hopeful people, one would think, and we wish Sir 8. Baker had 
described them a little more minutely, the effect of Mohamme- 
danism on the negro character being a point as yet insufficient! 
studied. What makesjthese men toil? They drink, and Sir 8. 
Baker scarcely seems to like them, yet he gives a singular account 
of their good qualities. They all muatinied one morning, and pro- 
fessed a great desire to visit Mecca, which he forbade under 
threats of reporting them to the Governor of Kalariff, but allowed 
one man to go.:— 


“ Taking advantage of this moment of confusion, I called for- 
ward ‘the buffalo’ Abderachman, as I heard that he had really 
coutemplated a pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘ Abderachman,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘ you are the only man who has spoken the truth. Go to 
Mecca! and may God protect you on the journey ; I should not 
wish to prevent you from performing your duty as a Mabometan.” 


Never were people more dumbfounded with surprise ; they re- 
treated, and formed a knot in consultation, and in about ten 
minutes they retarned to me, old Moosa and Hadji Ali both 
leading the pilgrim Abderachman by the bands. They had given 
in; and Abderachman, the buffalo of the party, thanked me for 
my permission, and with tears in bis eyes, as the camels were 
about to start, he at once said good-bye. ‘Embrace bim!’ cried 
old Moosa and Hadji Ali; and in an instant, as I bad formerly 
succumbed to the maid Barrake,I was actually kissed by the 
thick lips of Abderachman the unwashed! Poor fellow! this was 
sincere gratitude without the slightest humbug; therefore al- 
though be was an odoriferous savage, I could not help shaking 
him by the hand and wishing bim a prosperous journey, assurin, 
bim that I woald watch over bis comrades like a father, while in 
my service. Ina few instants these curious people were led by 
a sudden aod new impulse ; my farewell had perfectly delight- 
ed old Moora and Hadji Ali, whose hearts were won. ‘ Say good 
bye to the Sit!’ (the lady) they shouted to Abderachman ; but | 
assured them that it was not necessary to go through the whole 
operation to which I bad been subjected, and that she would be 
contented if he only kissed her hand. This he did with the na- 
tural grace of a savage, and was led away crying by his compan- 
ions,Jwho embraced him with tears, and they parted with the affec- 
tion of brothers.” 


With this characteristic anecdote of the governing power of an 
Englishman when he chooses to exercise it we conclude our no- 
tice of the best book of sporting adventure it was ever our lot to 
read, a book none the less foteresting because its author was 
bunting only in the intervals of a great and successful effort to 
increase geographical knowledge. 
—_———_—_—_——_—_—— 

RalLWAYs AND TELEGRAPHS OF THE WoRLD.—In 1866 

the total length of railways opened for public traffic throughout 


the whole world amounted to 87,578 English miles, and are di- 
vided amongst the various nations as follows :-- 


Miles. 
United States of America...................5. 32,748 
Great Britain and Ireland.................... 184% 
Germany dincluding Austria)................18,393 
France 3 





PEED, cove cc csane cece 
Sweden 


87,578 
The cost of the 13,476 miles of the English railways up to the 
preseot time amounts to £455,000,000, whilst the 13,392 miles 
of railway in Germany cost only £96,750,000. The 9,142 miles 
of railway in France cost £280,000,000.” 

The total length of telegraphic lines throughout the world is 
upwards df 178,056 Englich miles, consisting, on the average, of 
a triple line of wires, The following is the length of line in the 
various countries, according to the latest returns :— 





English Miles. 
1808, GerMMaMy noes . 00 .000ccccccccccesccccess 28,347 
OT = 
Ey EK seonencansareceataeisbaces - 18,604 
L 1866, Great Britain and Ireland... .......... 16,297 
2 PS RE, 
4 eee eae eee 8216 
am 3, 
adhe scccdesgesectunue eceeccee ,089 
RES: ee «» 2,160 
1865. United States of America............. 52,957 
COMM... nc rcceccecvesesccccceevecsses 5,050 
167,974 





under cover of water to his victima, I have 


To this mast be added the two Atlantic cables, the total leagite 
of which are about 4.317 English miles (3,754 nautical miles), 


ds a new procity treaty in the interests of the suf- 
fering trade of the United States. It says: “Tue folly which, 
at the demand of a Japanece policy, threw away the advantages 
of the reciprocity treaty with the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prioce Edward’s Island, would be fitly pun- 
ished, now, by refusal of these provinces to renew, on any terms, 
the amicable arrangement which we, only a few years ago, threw 
back into their faces with many expressions of dislike and con- 
tempt. Happily, however, their public men have the political 
generotity which comes of thorough enlightenment ; heace we 
have but to tender again the offer of fair and unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse 80 far at any rate as the manufactured pro- 
ducts of each country are concerned, to learn that these colonial 
legislators are superior both to the promptings of petty revenge 
and to the ante-diluvian notions of the function and object of 
trade, upon which the members of our American Congress pro- 
ceed. e hope, at all events, to seethe experiment tried. Two 
years of sad experience have taught certain portions of our 
country that we cannot, surrounded as we are by the great com- 
munity of nations, go back tothe precepts of barbarism, for a 
basis of our legislation, without danger of becoming like tho e 
from whom our maxims and apothegms are derived. Two 
years are enough; and now if the Provinces, sonsolidated into 
a Dominion, are willing to renew that treaty which ought never 
to have been abrogated, we doubt not that the voice of the en- 
lightened people on this side of the lakes and the St, Lawrence 
will be powerful enough to make itself so heard in Washington 
that the Congress dare not refuse any just and equitable arrange- 
ment that our neighbors will offer.” 





Tue Year's Bustness oF THE Cuter CitrEs.—A document 
has recently beea printed by the Deputy Commissioner of U. 8. 
Revenue, which contains a tabular statement of the amount of 
business done in the chief cities of the Union, so far as this can 
be computed by the receipts of the internal revenue bureau, 
and may be consideredjtolerably accurate. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, the aggregate 
business traffic of 


New York was... .$3,313 618,000 








Boston......... 928,173,000 
Philadelphia. 2,097,000 
New Orleans... 526,795,000 
Chicago.... 342 182,000 
Cincinnati. . 213,253,000 

Francisco 151,367,000 
Milwaukee..... 110 675,000 
SEER. covcscecsccscesceteteonsocoseness 80,939 000 
Ro ccdssoostccosepegansthesees densek 69,676,000 
SEieek svteecekntona eeccceccae con whee 62,757,000 


The total aggregate business of the United States for the fiscal 
year, exclusive of gold sales, sales of stocks, securities, etc., am- 
ounted to the sum of $12,486,546,975. 





PopuLARITY OF Prince ALFRED.—Prince Alfred is making 
a kind of Royal progress through Australia. Everywhere he 
has been received with demonstrations of unbounded loyalty, 
with addresses, and fetes paid for out of colonial funds. It is 
expected that the reception in Melbourne will cost £30,000, and 
the Prince was enthusiastically welcomed to the city by a crowd 
of 60,000 persons. Balls, banquets, hunting parties succeeded 
each other rapidly ; the Prince bas seen a corodboree and shot a 
kangaroo, and has been assured by a speaker—in Adelaide, not 


€ | Melbourne—that he may one day be King of the Australias, a 


much pleasanter berth than King of the Canadians, which has 
also been proposed for him. The Prince seems to have charmed 
his entertainers, particularly by the vigour with which he dan- 
ced a Scotch reel, and the whole continent is in a fever of loyal 

i t. Sacha reception is by no means a bad way of re- 
minding the world that Australians are still Eoglishmen by their 
own choice, and gives a pleasant fillip to the social monotuny of 
colonial life, 





ALTER ET IDEM.—The Pall Mall Gazette—which has a relish 
for the discovery of literary mare’s nests, not quite in keeping 
with other characteristics of one of the best journals of the day 
—lately echoed—with that cheerful alacrity which distin- 
guishes its note in such cases—a cry of “stop thief,” first 
raised in the Atheneum, against a certain unlucky Dr. Burette, 
accused of producing as his own, in London Society, under the 
title “ How I fell into the clutches of King Theodore,” a trans- 
— from the German of F. H. Apel, published in Zarich 
ast year. 

It now turns‘out that Dr. Burette and F. H. Apel are one 
and the in short that it is a case of identity of person 
with a mere difference of Appel-ation. Of course the Athen- 
eum and Pall Mall have Come penance for their slander in 
their own sheets.— Punch, 





REMARKS APPLICABLE TO AMERICAN Socrery.—In that. 


with the means for getting them honestly, that people satisfy 
the ing with » recklessness which brings ruin upon them. 
ComfOrt is a word the ewyey My which is beginving to dis- 
. E one desires to be rich, and those who are not 

keep up pretence until the wolf is at the door. We 

do not believe that young ladies at the present day are much 
more extravagant than were, or more importunate for 
husbands, but unq ly we have educated them toa 
pitch of common sense which oar yey & notion of romance 
or fine feeling. We a ee for their reading, novels 
in which passion is to delirious excess. We encour- 





infidelity is fashionable), and of thinking—a 

of sixteen being now permitted to read everytbio 

that in-her way, and to talk about it. Are we wiser wi 

our children? We hear constant complaints that children 

are likely to disappear with the fairies, and but for the pub- 

we would almost believe that a real child was not to 

be The swiftness and clamour of the age reaches them 

too early, and destroys the winning beauty and favour of a 
time which never repeats itself. * * 

A narrow scepticism pervades literature. Theories as to its 
purity and exaltation are not only decided by slovenly or ig- 
norant critics, but by critics who estimate a book as a bettiag- 
man would a racer, by its chance of winning. Art is degrad- 
ed by a similar standard. The pictures that bring crowds to 
gape at hem are, by that fact, paced above work in which, 

of a gross, y realism being exhibited by a pictor- 
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ial showman, some delicate fancy has been put into shape, or 
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be obtained, is 2,035,000 tons per an- 
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receiving the blast, it raised its abdomen, and in so doing pro 








oo 





from whom returns can 





some hidden or half-veiled beauty of nature has been caught | num, or 15 lb. per head. On the British scale of consumption | jected a thread of inconceivable tenuity to a considerable distance 
and imprinted for ever for our delight and instruction. Music| it would amount to 6,150,000 tons; on the Ngw South Wales | and raising itself in the air disappeared from view. This unex- 
alone—the popularity which good music enjoys in this coun-| scale to 12,900,000 tons. The growers of sugar, therefore, | pected discovery induced Father Babez to examine the question 
try, redeems it from sweeping reproach on ic ground. If| need have no fear of extending cultivation too far.” thoroughly ; every spider that came in his way had to contribute 
we could only reach the heights represented by the feeling something‘ towards bis researches, and in this ee he at length 
and taste with which crowds listen to the m rs) Tes Tass er Eeovn Ham— ascertained a fact hitherto unknown to naturalists, viz., that 


Beethoven and Mendelssohn, if we could only attain a corre- 
sponding nobility of action in the common affairs of the world 
to the emotional dignity and consciousness n for the 
enjoyment of those majestic creations, we should not have to 
deplore the existence amongst us of so much moral weakness 
and inefficiency. The G were instructed by their thea- 
tres. We cannot expect much from ours. Why does not Mr. 
Arnold write his opinion upon our modern plays? They are 
representative of our Philistinism. They leave nothing for 
the poet to do, and a grest deal for the ter and the wo- 
men with shapely legs. Managers have discarded dramatic 
principles as completely as Mr. Disraeli has discarded politi- 
cal moralities. th have yielded with what grace the 
could to the form and pressure of the age, and both wi 
equal regrets for what they severally relinquished. What this 
year is to bring us in the way of change we shall not here at- 
tempt to surmise, but any of our.readers may consult either 
the newspapers on the subject, or the prophetic almanacs, 
which are just as trustworthy, and possess the advantage of 
being illustrated.— London Review, 





Ricwarp CospEN oN THE Irish LAND Quesrion.—The 
following letter, addressed to a gentleman in London, explains it- 
self :— 

“ Medbur:t, December 5, 1863. 

“ Dear Srm,—I am moc) obliged by your offer to send me 
your MSS. upon the subject of small landed properties. It is 
much to be regretted that you could not carry out your plan 
of forming a Company for the purchasing and retaining of 
estates in Ireland. J have no doubt but it would have been 
useful and profitable. 1am a trustee to the British Land Com- 
pany, which has bought and distributed an immense amount of 
building land. 

“TI cometimes think it might extend its operations with advan- 
tage to agricultural land. 1 do not expect any beneficial legisla- 
tion, ‘Lhere never was a time in our history when the proprie- 
tary class was so powerful as at present. Look at the | pa of 
the Poaching Bill. The farmers and middle-class of the raral 
districts are quite powerless, The large owners rule through the 
tenants-at-will, and the small freeholders bave almost disappeared. 
It is difficult to see how this tendency to monopoly in lands to be 
Checked.—I remain truly yours, 

“R, CopDEN.” 





Tue Kixc or Prossia.—William L., King of Prussia, was 
born on the 220d of March, 1797. He is the second son of 
Frederick William LII., and brother to the late King. At an 
early age he entered the mili service, and was present at 
the campaigns against France in 1813 and 1815. Until the 


Here I lie, a tress of hair, 

Kissed by every wandering air, 
Wishing you would kiss me too ; 
Why don’t you, oftener than you do? 


Whom you love so fond and true ; 
And their sweetness hungers, lingers 
In the ringlets still, for you. 


Only kiss them once, and see 

What love lies embalmed in me! 

Kiss me now, and it shall seem 

As if you kissed her in a dream. 

Nay! it shall not seem, but be; 

You shall kiss her, sir, and she— 

She shall stand before you there, pale and fair, 
By only kissing me, a little tress of hair! 


Ricnarp Henry STODDARD. 





STATistics oF CnarisTraANttry.—So much has been said 


Through my ringlets ran her fingers, } 


most spiders possess not only the faculty of spinning a thread, 
but aleo that of projecting one or suveadl, sometimes of a length 
of five or six metres, which they use to traverse distances with, 
and affix their thread to a second point for the support of their 
web. They even seem to have the power of directing the ex- 
tremity of the ejaculated thread to a given point: they seem to 
feel for the place where it is most desirable to fix it. Certain 
spiders, the Thomisa Bufo, for instance, will eject a bunch of 
threads which, curling up in the air and shining in the sun with 
various hues, give the insect the ap nee of a peacock dis- 
playing its tail. But this is not pare can fly and swim 
in the air, though they are heavier even than alcoho). To per- 
form this feat they turn their back to the ground, and keep their 
legs closely folded up on their body, and in this posture sail 
about with perfect ease. Their flight is often very rapid, espe- 
cially in the beginning, and they will sometimes escape from the 
observer's hand quite suddenly, and soar up high in the air. 


Stitt ANOTHER INvENTION.—Dr, Joseph Footain bas inven- 


ted a mode of g and di 4 by a combi- 
nation of the railroad and car with the balloon, ‘Two tracks, one 








lately —— the relative numbers of the 8 
of the several denominations of Christians, and so much 
very loose assertion on the subject is daily hazarded, 
that the following is submitted as founded, at least, on com- 
petent authorities. It comprises those parts of the world 
which may be comprehended under the general term Chris- 
tendom—Europe, America and Australia, The Christians of 
Asia and Africa, and those of Polynesia are omitted, because, 
although taken ther they amount to a very considerable 
number, stat details are wanting. For the United 
Kingdom no regular computation is available. In default of 
anything more authentic, Archbishop Manning's conjectural 
estimate of “six million Catholics, more or less,” is assumed 
to'be well founded. For our colonies the materials are a lit- 
tle more trustworthy. For the United States the calculation 
of Dr. G. B. Smith, reproduced in the American and English 
papers of recent date, has been borrowed. For Europe in 
general, the numbers given in the Almanack de Goetha, found- 
ed on official data, have been for the most part adopted. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that all such enumerations must 
be received with large allowances in many respects, but es- 
ally in this—that in all countries where an established 
hurch exists, all those who have not publicly embraced some 
other confession are set down as belonging to it. It has not 
been thought worth while to encumber the catalogue by the 
insertion of the numbers of extremely smal! minorities ; as, for 
instance, the few scattered Roman Catholics in Scandinavia 
or Protestants in Belgium or Italy. 














ear 1840 his life belongs rather to the “ Almanach de Gotha” Roman Greeks & 
than to history. The pte Queen, to whom he was mar- Btate. Catholics. Prot'nts. Orientals, 
ried in 1829, 1 daughter of the Jate Grand Duke of Saxe | Russian Possessions in Eu- : 
Weimar ; she is much beloved for her many noble or TOPC..--sees.+-.s-se00-- 6,900,000 4,100,000 57,000,000 
and is regarded in her own country as a liberal patron of all | Denmark and Scandinavia...» -; 7,200,000. 
that belongs to the literary and artistic world. Of late years | poo. sd em oie leony 1.600.000 
she hss devoted much time and energy to the supervision of | Holand, Belgium, Switzer- P =" 
hospitals. The royal couple have two children—Prince RS tes yi .. 6,300,000 3,500,000 
Frederic Charles, born in 1831, and married to the’Princess| Prussia and NorthGermany. 8,550,000 21,050,000 : 
Roya! of Great Britain and Ireland, and Princess Louise, the}Southwestern Germany..... 3,600,000 ip 
wite of the Grand Duke of Baden. Ps ono vesce cscs cecvece 25,000,000 3,200,000 3,500,009 

In 1840, on his late brother’s aceession to the throne, the my —\ = suoreesegss 3 a 

King of Prussia became Governor of Pomerania and com- | 7Psin and Portucs “ spéition 
mander of several German and forei ents. He was| tirited States ame 
present at the first Diet convoked in and —— €X- | Mexico and South Ameaica.. ilies 7 
ercised at that time considerable influence in the nm of | European Colonies [America 
political affairs, showing a marked preference for a military and Australia).......... 4,350,000 4,150,000 as 
régime. In 1848 he was stigmatised as a violent Absolutist, - . 
and was 80 —oa » ¥ —_ a meee = an Det ooo rcvcecescececccas 178,350,000 96,850,000% :70,500,000 
and take refuge in England, where he res’ several months. ; ; 
Thanks to the well-directed exertions of Baron Camphausen, The inbabitants of German race and language telly three 


the Prussian Minister, he was enabled to return to Berlin, 
but although he was at once elected a member of the Nation- 
al pees , he observed a scrupulous abstinence from any 
interference in its affairs. In the following spring he settled 
at Coblentz, and was appointed milit governor of the 
Rhenish Provinces. Inthe same year (1849) he commanded 
the troops which were sent to quell the revolution at Baden, 
when the Prussid@fi soldiers made use, for the first time, of the 
now celebrated needle gun, which at that time created no sen- 
sation. In 1854 he became Governor of Mayence ; and, hav- 
ing nothing more important to occupy his time, he presided 
at severe! of the Prussian Freemasons’ } which were 
held at that period, and to many of these he was elected pre- 
sident. Ia October 1857 the state of the King’s health com- 
pelled him to resign the reins of government into his broth- 
er’s hands, and the following year, as the mental 
creased, the Prince was declared t, notwi 


of January, 
1861, in a position at last to realize all his hopes and projects. 





Tue Consumption of SvcaR.—The following estimate of 
the quantity of sugar consumed is taken from the 
Market Revwew :—“ Roughly dividing the nations into classes, 
the interesting fact is shown that the A 


pean aan ey ey they use 1,420,000 tons of 
t as 7. 7 
most impo! Tee 

Portugal 


& 


sugar consumers, 
sugar per annum, or 41.40 lb. per head. 
come next; and France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 


be 


Switzerland use 506,000 tons per annum, or 12.34 Ib. per head. | P™ 


The third on the list is the great Teutonic race, but with the 
late gets gee to its national life, and the much 
scope for enterprise and commerce, Germany, with its 
tic social life, will soon rise in the sugar scale. The Zollver- 
ein, Austria, Holland, the Hanseatic me and Denmark 
consume 262,000 tons per annum, or 7.30 Ib. per head. 
comes the vast but poverty en districts ruled over by 
Rents, Gane oie OS en otaen 


é 


divisions described as Prussia and North Ge , South- 
western Germany, and Austria, may be — at 
18,500,000 Roman Catholics and 24,500, Protestants a 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

A CuRE For NeuraALoic Heap acues, Fack-aAcnks, AND 
Toor orn Jaw-acnes.—Sir: About ten years since I was laid 
up with an excruciating neuralgic headache, which seemed to 
encircle the ear of that side of the head alone affected. The 
idea that the headache had something to do with the ear as a 
centre occurred to me, although, in the ear itself, there was no 
pain. I had a little almond-oil, and also spirits, dropped into 
the ear, but without any good effect; when the thought sug- 
— itself that baps a little of the anesthwtic ether (not 

¢ nitric) might do good, by deadening the nervous pain. I 
had some drops of rectified sulphuric ether, therefore, put into 
the ear ; and, in the course of half an hour, my headache was 


the | entirely gone. I have since found, both from my own occa- 


sional experience, and that of others, that tther, so applied, 
is in nearly all cases an effectual cure of these very painful 
head-aches, face-aches, jaw-aches, and tooth-aches, which are 
commonly known as neuralgic and rheumatic. If a very se- 
vere case, two or three days may elapse, during which the 
pain may be apt to recur, especially from new and even slight 
exposure to draughts ; but repeated application of half a doz- 
en drops, or less, of ether, at a time, seems certain to subdue 
the most violent attack, sometimes iu a very few minutes. A 
drop or two of almond or olive oil, afterwards put into the 
ear, I have thought, tended to protect from a new attack. As 
the ether sometimes gives pain in the ear for a moment while 
being applied,» single drop should, first of all, be carefully 

it in, and then more, as the case will allow ; but I have nev- 
er suffered the least bad effect, either in my hearing or other- 
wise, from the use of ether in this way, nor have I heard of 
3 others who have tried it at my recommendation.— 

. E. Dove. 


—_——_@———— 


Sprvers.—Some very curious observations regarding these in- 
sects have lately been communicated to the A y of Sci 
by Father Babaz, who has been fifteen years engaged in these re- 
b It happened one day, as be was reading in the garden, 
that a small spider suddenly | — upon bis book, and crawled 
over the very line he was reading. He tried to blow it away, 
but, instead of letting itself be carried away by the blast, it rais- 
ed its abdomen, and swung itself up to a leaf overhead. This 
appeared as there was no thread to be seen. Our ob- 








strap; 
carver caught the a er again, put it on hie book, and repeated 
t wales ented nce same result. * He enaght it 
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i diately over the other, are elevated upon wooden posts or 
pillars, at a hvight of from 25 to 35 feet from the ground, The 
car for passengers and freight is hung under these tracks in such 
a mauner that the inclination of the track does not affect the 
car, which remains alwaysin ahorizontal position, The weight 
of the car does not rest, however, upon the track, but is upheld 
by a balloon, built in the usual form, and inflated with hydro- 
gen gas, to which the car is attached. The upper track is ex- 
pected to guide the car on its ascent, when the buoyance of the 
balloon is regulated to exceed the weight of the car ; the lower 
track guides the car on its descent, for which — the buoy- 
ance of the balloon is reduced below the weight of the car. The 
upper and lower tracks are sufficiently near together that the 
flange of the car wheel is always contained between them, and 
cannot escape, yet atno time do the wheels touch but one of the 
tracks—the upper in ascending, the lower in descending. The 
invention would be capital tor pleasure tourist —WV. Y. Zribune. 





STILL ANoTHER VoLcANo.—The United States Minister to 
Nicaragua, writes to the London Times a long description of 
anew volcano near Leon. He says: 

“On the 14th of November last a new volcano broke out in 
Ni ‘a, about eight | es to the east of the city of Leon, 
on a crowded line of vo! oes running through the state 
parallel with the Pacific coast. It commen about one 
o'clock in the mo with a succession of explosions which 
were very distinctly felt and heard at Leon. These explo- 
sions opened a fissure through the earth’s crust about half a 
mile long running southwesterly from the old fissure, and 
about midway between the extinct volcanoes of Las Pilas and 
and Orota, they being two of the numerous cones which stud 
the ancient fissure. Before ae og on the morning of the 
14th fire was seen issuing from new volcano in various 
places. The explosions continued irregularly during the whole 
time'that the volcano was in a st ate of eruption, sometimes 
in rapid succession, and at other times at intervals of half 
an hour. Low rumbling sounds were heard almost inces- 
santly. In the course of a few days two craters were opened 
on the new fissure, about a thousand feet apart, the one on the 
southwestern extremity disch arging perpendicularly, and the 
other shooting out towards the no at an angle of forty- 
five degrees from the perpendicular. The flame from these 
two craters steadily increased in size and height, while jeta of 
flame and slighter discharges were emitted from two or three 
other side fissures. 

On the morning of November 22, I rode out to the new yol- 
cano for the purpose of observing it more clcsely. The main 
crater was actively at work, throwing out flames and half- 
melted cinders through a circular orifice about sixty feet in 
diameter, which was constantly filled to its utmost capacity 
with the mingled contents of the fiery realms below. 

“The afternoon of the 27th, after a series of explosions 
which seemed to shake the earth to its centre, the volcano 
commenced pg vast quantities of black sand in con- 
nection with the heavier rocks. The column of flame at night 
was considerably increased in height, and bright, meteor-like 
spots were seen from J.eon, ascending in the flames, to 
height of not less than three thousand feet. These were 
large spherical rocks, from four to five feet in diameter. The 
next morning the streets and house tops of Leon were covered 
with a thick covering of fine black sand from the volcano, and 
a vast luminous cloud of raining sand overspread the whole 
surrounding country. This rain of sand continued until the 
morning of the 30th, when the we eee died away, 
apparently smothered by its accum 
now covers the whole surro’ country, 
to the Pacific, a distance of more fifty miles from it. 

“ The yolcano was an active and interesting sight for six- 
teen days, and now, in its repose, affords an ample and in- 
structive field for the geol . Indeed no country in the 
world presents a more interesting omy Ae the plain of 
Leon. Twenty volcanic cones are seen bristling from it at a 
single view. Its soil is inexhaustible in fertility, and as finely 
pulverized and as evenly distributed as the soil of the Nile or 
the Mississippi.” 


A Dums Orncan.—A &i misadventure occurred in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral recently during divine service, which, taken 
in connection with the Fenian alarms, excited at the moment 
some hension amon the mo. Shortly 
before the anthem, the air chamber or bellows of the organ 
_— with a loud report, and the instrument was forthwith 

umb. 


IntsH FoR IRELAND.—What a set of boobies are those raving 
editors of Irish newspapers to yn & such @ clamour as they 


do about their nationality, and to howl for separation from Eng- 
land on the ground that Koglishmen are “the Saxon.” ‘The 
proper avewer to this cry of Saxon is “You're another.” The 


names of many of the fellows who raise it are as Saxon as Smith 


and Brown. es, what is the in which these fran- 
— — Bog woody and bw te " Tnglan They in- 
ve a au o d's Queen, 
in the Gneen’s own English! Language is the test pbs oan 


lity. The very Yankees cal] themselves Anglo-Saxons. What 
are the Paddies who use the same speech but Hiberno-Saxons ? 
If Irish were the native tongue, of course they would talk Irish. 
Do the writers of the Irishman and the Nation want to convince 
us of the reason and justioe,of their demand to have au Lrishjre- 
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public? Let them ask for it in Irish. “Ireland for the Irish!” 
is their war-ory, is it? Very well, then, they should shoat it in 
the Irish language. Let them write leading articles in Irish if 
they want to be understood. Of course Irishmen understand Irish, 
and if Englishmen don’t, so much the better for the purpose of 
journalists who want to write up treason, and incite savages to 
murder,— Punch, 





CHess. 


Conpuctsp By Capra G, H, MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, No. 994.—By M. Wustro, of Berlin. 

















WHITE. 
White topley and mate in 3 moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 093, 


While Black 
1 Qto K Kt eq aE eee Bs 14) 
2QtoK B2 ZPtwokKB 
3 Qto K Kt3 8 PtoK BS 
4 Qto Q 3 mate 
fa] 

1 K to K B4 [B) 
2KtoQ5 2KtoK B5 
eat t3ch 3 K moves 
4 KttoQ6 mate 

[s] 

1 KtoK B6 
2KtoQ3 2KtoB5 
8 Qto Kté 8 Any move 
4 Q mates 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
An interesting game in the Tournament played a few days ago 
between Messrs. Perrin and Mackenzie. 
Givoco PIANo. 


White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. P. Mr. M, Mr. P. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 BtoK 8(d) Btke B 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 19 P tks B R tks RK ch 
SBweQK4 BtoQ BS 20 Rtke R Btks R 
TPiGBs KttoK B3 21 K tks B K to B2 
5 PtoQ4 P tks P 22 KtoK2 KtoK3 
6 PtoK5 PtoQ4 3 KtoQ2 KtoQé4 
TBtoQKt5 KttoK5 24K toQB3s e454 
S Pim BtoQ Ki3 -£ oy Ty PtoK R4 
9 KitoQB3s Castles 2%PtoKR4 PtoQRs 
10 EB tke At Kt P tks B we eee Se se 
11 Castles PtoK B38(a) |2 PtoKR Kt3 PtoK Kkt3 
12 P tks B P(5) ks P 29 KtoQ2 PtQB5 
13 Kt tks Kt tks Kt 30 PtoQ Kt4 P tks P 
14 Ktto K5 BtoQR3 31 P tke P 34 
15 Kt to Q7 Q tke QP 83 K to B2 K to Kt 4 
16 Q tks Q B tks 83 K to BS PtoQB4 
17 Kt tke R R tka Kt (¢) 34 P tks P K tke P 





And after a few more moves White resigns. 
(a) It is doubtful whether this, or P to K B4 is the better 


move. 

(6) Decidedly weak, as it at once brings the adverse Queen in. 
to active play. 

(ec) Ti | the Rook with B would obviously have cost Black 
a piece, as White would have answered with Kt to K 6. 

(4d) he attempted to save the “ amen by playing R to 
Q 8q., he would have lost in a few moves, as Black would have 
taken K B P with Rook. 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


The following are a couple of games played in a little match 
between two of the strongest amateurs in the county of York- 
shire—the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, of Northallerton, and Mr. E. 
Werner, of Bradford. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Rev. A. B. 8. Mr. E. W. Rev. A. B. 8. Mr. E. W. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 | 33.9 BAe P tks Q 
2K KttoBS Pte Qs 18 KttoK6ch K tok 
8 PtoQé P tks P 14 KttkeKtPch K to B(/) 
HE Poy BwQ?2 15 KttoKéch KtoKk 
SBBtoK KtS PtoK BS 16 Kt tks R tks Kt 
6BtoKR4 BtoK2 17 Castles KR RtoQ5 
TBtoQB4 KttoK RS 18 BtoQ5 B tks 
59° 5ia) BtoQB3(d) | 19 Kt tke B R tks K P 
9 QtoK Rich K to 20 B tks P K Rto K Kt 
0 eee heater 
IK KttoQé4 KRttwoQbea 


And Black resigns. 


a) Ingenious in intention, but nevertheless premature. 
6) Kt to Q B 3 looks stronger still. 
‘ _ — QB Ok, to ; = +o QA. 
) yin, to K, and then hunting the Q on the other 
side, Black Sonla cortetaly are won a arom 4 8 


(e) If White play P to we believe, must lose 
whole piece; but the mode of shay Waite adopts le exceedingly 








White Black. White. Black. 
Mr. E. W. Rev. A.B. 8 Mr. E. W. Rev. A. B. 8. 
1 Pte Q4 4 12 BtoQ Kts KKttoQé 
2PtcQB4 PtoKs WReQB QtoR3(c) 
38 EttoQB3 KttoK BS 14 Bto K 5(d) Castles 
4BtoK Kkt5 a) EY i565 PtoK Kt4 PtoK B4 
5 PtoK3 P to 8 16PtoKR4 KBtoK2 
6BtoKR4 BtoQKt5(+)|17RPtksKKtP KttoQKt5 
7 KKttoKB3 Q KttoQ2 it } Kt KttoQ6ch(e) 
SKBtoQs QtwQR4 19 KtoQ2 Kt tks K B 
4 pod J ty Pto K Kt4 20 PtksKBP Kttks KR 
10BtoK Kt3 PtksQBP tetera 4 
11 B tks P Kt to Q Kt3 

Black resigns. 


(a) We cannot see any reason for so backward a move as this, 

(6) K 2, or Q 3, is a much better square for the Bishop in this 
ame. 

. (c) To prevent White from Castling. 

(d) A good reply ; if Black advance P to K B 5 the Q has a nox- 

ious check on him st K Kt 6. 

(¢) Better, persons, play Q to Q6; but, ever since his Lith 

move, Biack has had a bad game to play. 

(/) Very well finished oft. 





IraLy IN 1867.—Mr. Grant Duff, in a lecture recently de- 
livered by him on the state of Europe, sums up the narrative 
of Italy during 1867 by an illustration from the history of the 
Abbé Bieyes, who, when asked what he had done during the 
age of Terror, answered, ‘“‘I have lived.” No doubt 1868 
opens on the Kingdom of Italy very differently from 1867. 
And, at first sight, the passage in Victor Emmanuel’s New 
Year Speech, in which he expresees his conviction that the 
position Of Italy has improved within the last few months, ap- 
pears coloured by either imagination or hope. It is but two 
months and a few days since the French army disembarked 
at Civita Vecchia, and made play with the Chassepot on half- 
armed Garibaldian volunteers. Every one will admit that 
Italy has so far gained that she is no longer on the brink of 
a single-handed war with France ; if she has been humiliated, 
she has escaped ex ion, and in this sense can afford to 
be cheerful and to bid a friendly good-bye to 1867. She sur- 
vives, and that is something. Her well-wishers in Europe 
would not, for the most part, be disposed to say more. Yet, 
after all, there is more truth in the view that Itaiy has ad- 
vanced during 1867 than immediately appears, and we are 
disposed to believe that she has moved as well as lived. 
There is a bright side as well as a dark one to the story of the 
year, and though it would be idle to affect not to foresee 
that dangers and difficulties of a supreme kind have still to be 
surmounted, nevertheless certain things have been done, and 
certain steps in advance have been taken. 





Crry OBSERVATORIES NOT PRACTICABLE.—The question of 
removing the Paris prea ames from its present position is ac- 
tively engaging the attention of the Acad of Sei It 
appears that, in consequence of the murky atmosphere of the 
metropolis, arising from the increased consumption of coal, and 
the vibration of the building, produced by augmented traffic, de- 
licate observationa{are rendered almost impossible. The oscil- 
lations are so great that no magnifying power above five bun- 
dred can be used. It is recommended that the establishment 
should be removed ,to Fontenoy-aux-Roses, south-west of Paris, 
The present Observatory was erected by order of Louis the Four- 
teenth, from a design of M. Perault, 








Tennyson AND M. DornE—“An Artist,” writing to the 
Atheneum, sensibly says:—“In your criticism of ‘ Vivien— 
Guinevere’ you observe : ‘ We suspect, indeed, that Mr. Doré 
has never read Tennyson, and never thought of Tennyson 
peat me = my upon this work.’ Does not this remark of 
yours involve points of importance? Is not the great curse 
of our day untruthfulness, spreading over the nation that stu 
por from which no one as yet sees signs of — And 
should not every instance of it be frowned upon? Is not the 
book illustrator a translator? Why then should he be allowed 
to falsity his author without disgrace? Is he not a partner 
with the author? If he falls short of bis author, does he not 
weaken him ; if he tells falsely, does he not confound the les- 
son by the discord, and so prevent the work from being a 
true work of art? In his Milton (the /aferno portion of it), 
does not M. Doré treat his great author contemptuously ? 
It appears to me that herein his first characteristic is want 
of imagination, and his second untruthfulness. Fully enter 
into Milton’s grandly laboured description of Sin and th ; 
then look at M. Dore's design; and will not a freezing chill 
seize one—a feeling that such is a pitiable libel and a disgrace 
to apy person? I hope that lish artists will not be led 
away by the success of this very clever illustrator.” 





Dress AND Merir.—Girard, the famous French painter, 
when very young, was the bearer ol a letter of introduction 


to Lapjui then of the council of Napoleon. The young 
painter was bily attired, and his reception was ex 
cold; but Lapjui discovered in him such striking 


of talent, good sense, and amiability, that, on Girard’s rising 
to take leave, he rose too, and ied his visitor to the 
apte-chamber. Lat ay was so striking, that Girard could 


Lapjuinais, anticipating the inquiry, “ we receive an unknown 
= —* to his dress—we take leave of him according 
to his merit.” 





‘Tae Intsn In ENGLAND.—At the last census in 1861, among 
the 20,066,224 persons in England and Wales, 601,634 were na- 
tives of Ir , being nearly three in every hundred. At the 

receding census in 1551 the number was not quite so large, be- 
ing only a little over 29 per hundred. One thing, however, must 
not be over) , that the children born in England of Irish 
parents are counted among the English people, and that, partly 
at least as the result of this, an unusually large proportion of the 


years and upwards. Reckoning only males, the census of 1861 
shows 9,776,259 male persons of all ages in Eagland, and am 


whole number; but the Irishmen in Eogland 20 years old or up- 
wards were more than 45 per cent of the whole male population 
of that age. 1t was estimated by the rar-General that the 
lish in England were sustained at their number by an immigra- 
tion of nearly 18,000 a year. Of the Irish male persons of all 
ages in England at the last census rather more than 100,000, 
ve a third of the whole number, were in Lancasbire. In 
Liverpool, with a total male lation of 215,716, 40,059 males 
were natives of Ireland. Ia Manchester and Siford 22 
of the 217,596 males were persons born in Ireland. Other \- 
casbi shows iderabl bers of natives of Ireland. 








retty. 
PX) & to Q2 would lead to © very neat mate in two moves; 


surprise. “ My young friend,” said | O°S*"*- 


Irish in England—io 1861 nearly five sixths—are adults of 20} «; 

































and also in Dundee, the census showed —_ 17 per cent 
of the inhabitants natives of Ireland ; in oburgh 5 per 
cent, 





EncLanp’s Eastern Mart Service.—The rate of speed 
provided for, under penalty, by the new contracts is ten miles 
an hour to the west of Suez. duration of stoppages at all 
intermediate points is of course to be fixed by the Postmaster- 
General ; but it is understood that the new mt of the 
outward and home voy will admit of the delivery of the In- 
dian mail in London early every week, with three or tour days’ 
interval allowed before the of the next outward mail 
for India. Equal facilities for dence will, it is pre- 
sumed, be the result at the Bombay end. uch as vessels 
can undoubtedly be constructed capable of a higher seagoing 
speed than ten knots an hour, irresponsible patriots who cannot 
understand why, under any circumstances, the subsidy for 
these contracts should be increased from its former scale, find 
equal cause for indignation in the fact that the Post Office has 
not insisted upon Indian mail’s travelling at a faster rate 
than under the old system. The travelling public would no doubt 
appreciate the boon of a single day cut off from the monotonous 
voyage to India; but, so far as the mails are concerned, it is 
clear that the corresponding public can look for no material ad- 
vantage or convenience from the enforcement of a higher rate 
of speed, until at least half a week can be saved thereby in 
each outward and homeward voyage. The hours under steam 

etween Marseilles and Bombay are by the contract calculated 
at 454. The deduction of balf a week, or 84 hours, would force 
the mail vessels to a uniform speed of twelve miles an hour on 
either side of Suez; an inerease of rate which would make a 
very certain difference in the consumption of fuel, and a very 
uncertain one in the results of the underwriting account by 
which the Peninsular and Oriental Company insures its own 
sea risks, If extra were to be an indispensable condition 
addition in cost and risk would of 
course have to be taken into consideration in the bargain, and 
would have fallen on the country. As the last straw breaks the 
camel’s back, so the last extra knot of speed forced out of a 
steam-vessel at a disproportionate cost destroys the legitimate 
commercial profits of the voyage. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to Amprican Szwine Macutnges at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhib: There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tas Hows Macuine Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: { 269 Fulton (cerner Tillary St.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 


Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made 
nto garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, , &e. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all CLEANE 
and Gentlemen’s’ Coats, Ov 4 Pane. Vests 
&c., Dygp OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Cu., 
Sand 7 Joun Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted fr 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are —— or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does roduce u 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debili » easily ? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your Se Soreeaty get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, , or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
is asediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile ? bo you 
have spells of short breathing or d eee’ Are your bowels 
consti ? Do you have spells nting or rushes of blood 
to the hesd? is your memory impaired ? Is your mind con- 
stantly cas upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
m , tired of company, of life? Do you to be left alone, 
to get away from body? 
start or jump? Is 
of your eye as b: t? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Pandy = Fey in society as well? Do you 
with the same en ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy ? If 80, do noi lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
yo hts? Your back w your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 
Now, a pt ee diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of prod a weakness of the generative 
The organs of generation, in ect health, make 











are 
and pleasant in the com of ladies, and look and 
right in the face—none yew downcast looks or eke other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
ee edge AO These will not only ruin 
constitution, but those they do business with or for. 
How many mom from bedly-cered disssses, from 


the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
mene ip these cngate Tat bes codecs’ Do gmee evden co mach 
as to induce almost every other x , paralysis, 
pinal affections, suicide, and almost fe of disease 
which ham AR. AF dy cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, have doctored for all but the right 


them were 298,729 natives of Ireland, being 3 per cent. of the | one. 


Diseases con ue the use of diuretic. HELM. 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 


Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
and all ischees of the Urinary O whether existing tn e 
or F from whatever cause and no of how 
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R. HOE 


PRIN TERS’ 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING MACHINES, 


PRESSES, 


ADAMS’ 


BED AND PLATFN JOB 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


AND BINDERS’ 


29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


& CO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


AND CARD PRESSES, 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
° Electrotype Offices. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


THE 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First ‘Mortgage,§ Thirty Year, Sixiper Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


Represent the preferred claim upon one of the MOST IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD, as it is the sole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must_ pass, and the 


Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 


The Road is now nearly completed from Sacramento to the 
Richest Mining Regions in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 
pidly carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 
raze by any Railroad Company on this continent. 

ee Page 3 a J Sa seat sur- 
passes previous expectations, an pro e beyond parallel, 
even among the oldest roads in existence. The Earnings and Ex- 
—s for the Quarter ending October 31, were as follows, IN 


Gross Earnings. | Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 
$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,769.31 


This result, however, would have been far greater but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 
from the temporary terminus in the mountains. 

The United States Government and the State and Cities of 
California bave so aided and fostered the Great Enterprise, that 
the Company will assume very light annual Interest obligations, 
and will bave the following ample Resources at command for the 
Construction : 

DONATIONS in Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c., 

without lien $12,800,000 

CAPITAL 8TOCK, Net Earnings,&c., [no lien}.... 11,000,000 

LOANS [subordinate lien Q 000 

U.8. Bslb 


TeRReeeee EE See ee eee! , ” 


pele Bake chiliiecen tn. stint deli nictl 25,517,000 
. 000 


Resources, first 726 miles......sccecceecssesececees 


The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 
sale, for the present, at @& per cent. and accrued interest from 

yield nearly NINE PER 
7 


July ist, in currency, at which rate they 
CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These Bonds, authorized by the Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 
gress, are issued only as the work progresses, and to the same ex- 
tent only as the Bonds granted by the Government, and are the 
prior lien upon the whole valuable ports furnished by the 


above Resources. They sess 6 assurances and advan- 
tages over other Corporate Securities, and are destined to rank 
among THE BEST INVESTMENTS IN THE WORLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 

Conversions of Government Securities 

INTO 

CENTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 


TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATS OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be obtained beeen = the subscribers directly, or 


Deseriptive , 1 ~-q 0 - , e can be had at 
OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AXD 

Financial Agents of the C, P. BR. BR. Co., 

NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK 





JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

Neo, 200 BROADWAY, 


N. E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; a rted English 
Bend Base at reason- 


Shoes, Sole Leather, Cricket and 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The of “brilliant o; a 








able prices. 
are no more. 


FINANCIAL. . 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
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EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Poot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO, BR, JACKSON BURNET A CO. 
CASTINGS 

of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 
t IRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


- Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 


Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary complaints. 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every a and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
4 colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 


them. 

Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the erry Pectoral. 8o complete is its mastery over 
the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When nothing else — reach them, under the 

ide and di 


ec’ the pear. 
tnemie and Public Speakers find great protection 
rom 
Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 








toral in small and frequent doses. 
So generally are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
cates of them aan oe do more than assure the public that 

its qualities are fully tained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


Remittent Fever, 
onus 


ib Ague, Periodical or Bili- 
7 aud indwed all the affec- 


tions which arise from 
marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 


districts, are literally be 
lel in the history o 


in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 





m had failed. 

DR. J.O, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Onemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 
the World. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 





—Connectin 
wanpaand 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PI 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec- 


For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 


As its name am, it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither ic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures 

e 
d account, and we believe without e 
Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
y the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures effected 


Unacclimated either t in, or travelling through 
missmatic localities, will be protected by taking the Ague 


Cure daily. 
For Liver Complaiets, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
vee 1 is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 


For Bitions Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, pooeeens many truly remarkable cures, where other 


CENTRAL BRAILRBRVAD OF NEW JERSEY ' 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
at Hampton Junction with the Delaware, Lacka- 
retern Raliroad, and at Easton with the Lehigh Valle 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train.. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 

BY THIS LINS 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 


WINTER ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Noy. 2, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 
Wilkesbarre, Mabeney OM? &e. 

8.30 A.M., Way T for Flemington, Junction, Stroudsburg, 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &e. 

9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and the West, with bas one {change of ears to Cincinnati 
or Chicago, and but two c e8 uis, co ting at 
Harrisb ’ with Northern Central and Philadelphia ina rie 
Railroad for Erie andthe Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. Palace 
Sleeping Cars through from New York to Chicago. 

12 m. for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Pottsville, burg, Columbia, Lancaster, &c. 
$.00 p. m.—for 8om e. 
4p. m.—for Easton. 
5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, | Pitteburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pittsburg. 
510 p. m., for Som: ond Flemington. 
5 45 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 
700 p.m., for Somerville. 

8.00 p.m» Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of yp ye N. R., at No, 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and Broadway, No. 10 
Greenwich St., and at eae Hotels. 

E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H P. BALDWIN, Gen, Pass, Agent. 


Jersey 





tt. . 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Payonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 


y 
Dunkirk, and all points West and South. 


8.30 A.M. pnd , Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
ons. 

10.00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
ts West and Sou! 

3.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30.P.M. Way Ex stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 

ao TP. "Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Belaman 

5.30 P.M. or » Buffalo, 
Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 

6.00 P.M. ay oe for Suffern and imtermediate Stations, 

630 P.M. Night or, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Bala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coach es will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without chi 

8.00 P.M, Emigrant Train, y, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday yo a Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations, 





Scw~pay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12,00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night “> —y for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 
Express ‘Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines. 
Porter Might Traine, and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 





pany all ‘ht Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Comp 4 offices —241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot ot Chambers 8t., New YorK, and Long Dock 
Depot joe oS 3 

Wi R BARK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. Gen’! Sup’t. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANCY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UASEES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 

FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 

TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No, 635 Broadway, New York, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Naser, 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
Sievieg tenpeasenetd tenatiee insamins oe toratiomed’ 

n assum ey we desire to cautio 
imitations, K FOR GILLOT'S.” 





public in respect to 
—An injunction was granted by the Suprem 
CAUTION! mp York) at General Term, Jemma, oor 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303, 
Huyry Owsn, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 81) 
Bole Agent. 91 John St.. N.Y. 
YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
and Bookbinders, No. 45 





Bold by all Druggists everywhere, 





Orders reoive prompt stein, We cupply everything inoeg 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


4S. 


TWO BOOKS BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 
{Editor of La Crosse Democrat.) 
The first is a quiet, genial, thoughtful volume, entiticd 


A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 
class of articles such as “ Valks with Valter,” “Saturday Night | 2 
Musings,” etc. etc., which have been 80 generally copied from 
the “ Democrat,” and which fill pages in thousands of scrap 
books already. ‘They have been carefully revised, and will make 


a volume which every young man or woman in the country can 6. From 


read with pleasare and profit. 
CONTENTS. 


1. A Few Remarks about the Road of Life. 
2. The Magic Artist, 
3. In which People are Spoken to Sensibly. 
4. Little Boysand Big Boys are Told to Think. 
5. A Lettegtrom Home. 
& We m ‘Together on Success. 
7. Saturday Night. 
8. In which Easy Lessons are Given Ont. 
9. The Evening Star. 
10. Disappointment is Pecontey Mentioned. 
LL. Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 
12. In which we Speak about Pluck, 
13. oe 
14. We Walk in the Cold and Pity. 
15. Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
16. In which we Find Smiles among Tears. 
17. A Short Talk about how to Get Along. 
18. Fireside Musings. 
19. The Roads, the Hearth and Fender. 
20, Sunday Night. 
21. In which we Travel on Dangerous Grounds, 
22. About Twigs and their Early Bending. 
23. In which a Hard Word is Used. 
24. Musings at the End of the Week. 
25. Post-Mortem Process’ns are spoken of. 
26. Pictures. 
27. We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease! 
28. Wherein the vee of Money is Spoken of. 
29. For Married Men, and their Wives. 
30. Boys and Apprentices are Spoken of and to. 
31. Counselled to Mind his own Business, 
32. Something that Concerns Somebody. 
33. We Converse on how Men may Succeed. 
34. We Talk of Things we ought not to Talk of. 
35. We tind Where to Look for Happiness. 
36, Another Week Gone. 
37. Happy New Year. 
38, Saturday Nignt. 


The second js a rollicking, comic collection of stories and adyen- 
tures, entitled 


NONSENSE. 


A most laughable, interesting work for parlors, firesides, rail- 
road and steamboat reading—as unlike the first work as a negne 
minstrel troupe in fall play is unlike the Fourth of July. 
know the books are 60 unlike in style that many people will almost 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Our First Exercise in Skating. 
2. Science of Kissing. 
3. Mosquitoes on a Bender. 
My Milkmaid Miranda. 
A New England Sewing-Circle ! 
Bilaria Bulkins and our Courtship. 
Pickerel-Fishing in Connecticut. 
B-o-s-t-o-n! 
How [| lost Aurelia. ® 
The Dog-Gondest Dog. 
Peter Oleum struck py “ Brick.” 
Teutonic Anguish. 
* Brick’? and the Deacon's Hexa, 
Cure for a Cold, 
“ Brick’’ sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
“ Brick”’ and Kalista. 
“ Brick’ Pomeroy’s Evening with Arion. 
“ Brick” Experience at Niagara Falls. 
“ Brick” Pomeroy Skateth at the Central Park. 
Boston Betsey’s * Brick” or ‘* Brick’s’’ Betsey. 
How to Buy Vil Lands, 
A Chicken Sait. 
As a Pic-Nic-ist. 
“ Brick”’ and the School-Marms! 
Wisconsia School-Marm Convention. 
The Fun of Sileighing. 
Slobbering Parties—for the Heathen ! 
Wonderful Hair-Reproducer, 
e Dickeas, 
Both of these books are splendidly illustrated with drawin 
on wood, and both books are beautifully printed and bound in 
handsome cloth covers, gilt backs, 


PRICE $1 50 BAOH. 


Thousands and thousands will be sold. Every family in the 
land will want both books, Orders are pouring in trom every 
quarter ; one order for 1,000 copies of each just received. 

*.* Agents will receive large commissions, and can realize 
quick and large profits by selling these books. 

*,¢ a copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
price, $1 


SENPSERLESSEASSFERFEoene es 


GW. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


‘Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly u upon request. 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTEK WALLACK. 
Saturday, February, 1, 


“OURS,” 


Monday, February 3 
a February 4, 
Wednesda F g, Febraary 


Woovouck’s Ferbr Uitte Qn 


WS aces igi 
Performance commen: 


THE wo DER. 


OURS.” 
Wk CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH and 


et DE GUY. A Stirring Romaunt. 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


NOW READY—Price 25 Cents. 
THE BROADWAY 
No 4—For December. 
CONTAINING : 

1. Brakespeare ; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the au- 
thor of “Guy Livisgstone,” age xv. to xix.—with an 
Dlustration by J. A. Pasquie 

The Secret Name. By 8. H. Bradbury [ Quallon}. 

8. Miseries of Dramatic Authorship By a Dramatic Author. 

4. coy Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Clark Russell. 

5. The Skein. By Robert Buchanan, with Full-page Illustration. 

ent Street to Broadway. By Henry Sedley, Editor 

ot “ The Round Table.” 

7. Tue Young Men of To-Day. By the author of the “ Gentle 


e. 

8. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By Jobn Hollingshead. 

¥. A Confession. By Alice Cary. 

10.8econd Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand—Chap. xi. to xiv. 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

BUCHANAN’S NORTH COAST, and other Poems. Small 4to, 
Extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, gilt or 


antique, $15. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, lst and 2nd Series, 
complete in one volume, with 66 illustrations by Doré, Ten- 
niel, Gilbert, Foster, Corbould, Pickersgill and Tupper; « 
graved in the highest style of art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, 
and Vizetelly. Small 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $8, 
TOUCHES OF NATURE, by eminent artists and authors, in- 
Touma, J. E. Millais, "a. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, John 
Tenniel, Fred. Walker, John Pettie, J. W. North, J. Wolf and 
Watson—Jean In: ‘clow, Dora Greenwell, Christina G 
Howetth The Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler Robert Bu- 
7. , George Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev. Charles 
ingsley. 
aes LALLA ROOKH. With 42 Illustrations, By William 
vey, Hablot K. Browne. G. H. Thomas, Thomas Mac- 
quoid, Kenney Meadows, and Birket Foster. Small 4to,; ele- 
gantly printed and bound, $6 00 
BURNS’S POEMS AND 8ONGS. Illustrated with One Hundred 
Engravings. By Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, and otbers. 
Thick 4to clogantly printed, and bound in extra cloth. Gilt 
edges, 10 00 in Turkey Morocco, extra gilt, $16 00, 


THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE CRUEL. By James 

Greenwood. With 56 illustrations by Ernest Griset. 4:0, 

cloth, $3 00; with the illustrations colored, $4 v0. 

By Rattlebrain. 
th numerous illustrations by Phiz. Small 4:o, beautifully 

printed on fine toned paper, and on” bound in extra 

cloth gilt, and gilt edges, Price $200. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW ‘COLORED TOY BOOKS. 
neque printed in colors by Kronheim & Co., and Leighton 
Brothers, London, and pronounced by the ‘London book- 
sellers, Superior in Drawing aud Color-Printing to any Toy 
Books before issued. 
iecge ¢ 50 cents each. 
. THE THREE BEAKS. With 6 large pictures, printed in 
colors, by Kronheim & Co 
2. LITTLE RED RIDING ‘HOOD. 
printed in ome. S Kronheim & Co. 
3. CINDERELLA D OTHER NURSERY TALES. With 
24 pictares, printed on plate paper, in colors, by Leighton 
Brotuers. 
4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCKROBIN. With 24 pictarcs 
printed on plate paper in colors, by Leighton Brothers. 
Large 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 
ROU CTLEDGE’S COLOURED 8CRAP-BOOK, containing 48 
pages of pictares, beautifully printed in colours, on plate 
paper, by Leighton Brothers, aud strongly bound in extra 


— 


With 6 large pictures, 


uare 8vyo, bound in extra cloth gilt, $1.75. 
SCHNICK SUHNACK ; ‘Trifles for the Little Ones, With 32 full 
page plates, beautiiully printed in colours by Leightoa Bro- 
thers, 
Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, $1.75 each. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 
With 8 Fall-page IUustrations, printed in colours, by Leigh- 
ton Brothers. 

THE \ weed COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With 
- —_ page Illustrations, printed in Colours, by Leighton 

rothers. 


OUT OF THE HEART; ; Spoken to the Little Ones. 
Christian Andersen. *. 

76 Vignette woodcuts, $ 

THE CHILDREN’S TORTRY BOOK ; A Beloction of Narrative 
Poetry for the Young, with 16 Illustrations in Colours, and 
60 Vignette woodcuts, $1 75. 


By Hans 
bh 16 Llustrations in Colours, and 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4 SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, — 


~ What are the ziffects o1 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER “ raasnst. 


This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a right to a can htforward and satisfac- 
pow reply. The Knap t shall be given Aye tee and Fuats. ne 


have used 
tion . during the last thirty years. 
2 a competent — declare, over their own signatures, 
tthe ——s 
° Prompt relieve indiguetion, 
ver, 


Heglate ate the How of th of the ile, 


headach' 
Trang the nervous system, 
Refresh oS pages the weak, 
Siete he ene a eatin 
pangs eumatism, 
Neutralize acid in the stomach, 
pear and tone the bowels, 
Cheer the = 
Assist the appetite, 
Operate fa on the kidneys, 
— all the animal fluids, 
Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And oe ordinary ov and without necessitating any interrup- 
plaints 





tion of the o' avocations of life, all those minor com 
when neglected too often, lead to caronic 

disorders of a fatal 

Those who have tested the pre’ in their own cases, or 

in the cases of their friends, are course the best judges of ita 

merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation o: 

a ge Mo their testimony, covering « period of about twenty, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 OCO,, 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. Y, 
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THE ALBION. 


UBstablished in 1622. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This old established and popular Periodical supplied 
the public at the rate of iti ” 
Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
E’ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 
Gamer, UEEN 2 
CE AL sant, 





LANDSEER serve M 
Lanpsser’s D. as, AN’ IMPUDENCE, 


Lanpsger’s DEER P. 
Wanpssrorpe’s FLO Ch Wort Ale 


RE 
Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW W 
Ty gy | KANE. 
The Falis iagara, an dra\ 
bad from original wing made 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Expresr, 
on a paste board roller. Price §2 each. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “* over one and under three months. 
1 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


tay” Tux Aston is served by carriers at the residence of suvscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


ALBION PREMIUMS FOR (868. 
CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, §Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 





Tale of Two Cities, Hard Times, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old ~~ Shop, 


Great Expectations, Sketches and Pictures from Ital 
Under a special arrangement with the publishers, "isenens. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE BUBSCRIBER, the ALnion One Year, with any 
8ix of the above Edition, tor #6, 
TO CLUBS OF T The Arp 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor 5. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Ausion One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 


We also Offer Appleton’s New Lib Edition. 


rary 
[now in course of Puvilcation] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
Plates, as follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Basoshy Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
, s - gtimamaae Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 

riend, 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, Xombey & Son, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.ston One Yearland any 
Singie Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Ausron One Year.to each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUB3 OF FIVE—The Atsion One Year to each, and 
the Compiete wibrary Kdition, [5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $3u. 


TO onuEs Pd TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 


Full Sets of yg Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular aition. for $00 


som One Year to cach, with 





The above books will all be forwarded, rosTacg Palp, THROUGH- 
out THE UNITED States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular dition, be are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will tollow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 


The first Volume of the New [llustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Voiumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums 


Bro will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 


pS the a. N_A. om West Indies, 

gout “america, SE Setar os 
ternational ums 

deliverable at the A br Serva with U. Les 

, Or other for- 


added in ty or pe to 


tions. 


All the above rates, both for single ohemtetes and for clubs, 
yable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and th dene my Ty 8 
srofat ther ihe teeters coins Rerereeg ty Ay ty 
rder or Check drawn to 
tse oth Eves of ihe Sie " 


’ b) 
tna 0000 00 tau, uvering the a lished in a be | of not less 
4 
fie Rees Sane, ee ee eal ge 
Senly Cotten to the od advertisement Editorially, wiil be for- 
warded, postage paid, a complete set of the Popular Edition. 
All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 


Proprietors. 





th the Ghepeeiee ent’s special instruc- 





For Bale by all Draggistag 


99 Park Row, N. ¥, 
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